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EAR  TO  THE  GROUND 

Pull  use  of  resources  for  better  liv- 
ing. That  statement  on  this  month’s 
cover  sums  up  the  goal  of  Rural 
Areas  Development.  This  same  goal 
was  stated  another  way  at  an  RAD 
meeting  in  Washington  last  month. 

“This  is  an  effort  to  get  rural 
America’s  cash  registers  ringing  more 
often  and  more  merrily,”  said  John 
A.  Baker,  Director  of  Agricultural 
Credit  and  Chairman  of  the  RAD 
Board  in  USDA.  “We  want  to  dis- 
cover and  eliminate  all  the  complex 
causes  of  rural  poverty.” 

And  we’re  shooting  for  high  stakes 
in  this  effort.  Secretary  Freeman 
said  recently,  “These  efforts  to  stim- 
ulate economic  expansion  of  rural 
communities  could  be  considered 
more  important  to  the  long  range 
future  of  our  Nation  than  any  other 
program  being  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment.” 

“America  cannot  turn  the  full 
power  of  its  resources  to  the  task  of 
making  democracy  the  revolutionary 
force  in  the  pursuit  of  peace,”  he 
pointed  out,  “unless  by  deed  and  by 
example  we  restore  to  full  operation 
the  rural  cylinder  of  our  national 
engine.” 

This  reference  to  an  engine  re- 
minds me  of  another  analogy  that 
could  be  made  about  this  effort. 


Rural  America  might  be  pictured  as 
a bulldozer-type  machine  with  more 
power  in  one  track  than  the  other. 
And  such  a machine  can’t  make  for- 
ward progress  under  these  conditions. 

We  might  think  of  agriculture  rep- 
resenting one  track  and  industry  the 
other  track  of  this  machine.  The 
job  in  RAD,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  put 
the  maximum  amount  of  power  in 
each  track  so  rural  America  can 
move  ahead  to  better  living. 

And  rural  people  are  sitting  in  the 
driver’s  seat  to  get  this  job  done. 
It’s  up  to  them  to  start  the  engine 
and  get  the  right  amount  of  power 
flowing  to  both  tracks  so  this  ma- 
chine will  move  forward. 

Extension’s  job,  as  I see  it,  is  to 
motivate  the  “drivers”  to  want  to 
get  this  machine  moving — and  then 
to  help  keep  it  moving  forward.  As 
Mr.  Baker  pointed  out  at  the  RAD 
meeting  here,  the  task  facing  Ex- 
tension is  to  “release  the  maximum 
amount  of  energy  to  get  the  job 
done.” 

Next  month’s  issue  will  deal  with 
another  big  job  facing  Extension — 
Rural  Defense.  It  will  tell  how  we 
can  help  rural  people  prepare  for 
and  protect  themselves,  their  crops, 
and  their  livestock  against  enemy 
attack. — EHR 


The  Extension  Service  Review  is  published 
monthly  by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture as  administrative  information  required  for  the 
proper  transaction  of  the  public  business.  The 
printing  of  this  publication  has  been  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (June  26,  1958). 


The  Review  is  issued  free  by  law  to  workers 
engaged  in  extension  activities.  Others  may  obtain 
copies  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C., 
at  15  cents  per  copy  or  by  subscription  at  $1.50  a 
year,  domestic,  and  $2.25,  foreign. 
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New  Climate 
for  Rural  Progress 


by  ORVILLE  L.  FREEMAN,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


There’s  a new  climate  of  hope  in 
one  of  the  country’s  most  de- 
pressed rural  areas.”  This  quote  from 
a recent  front  page  newspaper  story 
echoes  a renewed  faith  in  what  the 
future  holds  for  rural  communities. 

It  was  a story  of  progress  in  an 
Arkansas  rural  development  area — a 
story  of  local  people  working  together 
to  bring  about  progress,  of  their  gov- 
ernment agencies  working  with  them. 

Extension  agents  and  leaders  know 
of  many  such  stories  and  have  helped 
bring  them  about.  They  are  an  an- 
swer to  some  of  the  problems  facing 
rural  America — adjustment,  low  in- 
come, and  unemployment. 

More  than  a third  of  all  farm  fam- 
ilies are  making  less  than  $2,000  a 
year.  Many  are  underemployed.  The 


hours  of  underemployment  of  people 
in  rural  areas  add  up  to  1.4  million 
man-years  of  unemployment. 

While  we  are  doing  everything  we 
can  to  relate  farm  production  more 
nearly  to  total  use,  a basic  goal  in 
our  rural  areas  is  total  resource  de- 
velopment. That’s  primarily  a job 
for  the  local  people  of  each  area  in 
terms  of  the  needs  for  more  jobs, 
more  efficient  farming,  more  enter- 
prises, new  skills,  and  other  possible 
opportunities  for  area  development. 
The  USD  A and  Extension  stand  ready 
to  help. 

The  Department  is  mobilizing  all 
its  resources  to  assist  State  and  local 
leaders  in  a vigorous  program  of 
Rural  Areas  Development.  This  pro- 
gram is  a major  Department  activity 


and  will  receive  priority  attention  of 
all  USDA  offices  and  agencies. 

The  goals  of  this  program  are:  to 
create  a new  climate  of  hope  and 
progress  in  each  area;  to  abolish  rural 
poverty;  to  help  bring  agriculture,  in- 
dustry, recreation,  forestry,  and  other 
possibilities  together  into  most  pro- 
ductive balance;  to  make  democracy 
continue  to  work. 

In  all  these  goals  the  major  aim  is 
to  make  sure  Department  programs 
are  of  maximum  assistance  to  each 
rural  and  small  town  area.  This  effort 
to  help  local  people  stimulate  eco- 
nomic expansion  in  rural  communi- 
ties could  be  considered  more  impor- 
tant to  the  long  range  future  of  the 
Nation  than  any  other  program. 

Through  the  recently  passed  Area 
Redevelopment  Act,  Congress  has  fur- 
nished some  additional  tools  to  help 
meet  the  problems  of  the  rural  areas 
that  are  hardest  hit.  These  include 
special  developmental  loans,  retrain- 
ing programs,  and  other  assistance 
for  which  local  people  in  specified 
underemployed  counties  can  apply. 
This  program  is  an  important  sup- 
plement to  the  Department’s  more 
comprehensive  Rural  Areas  Develop- 
ment effort. 

Extension’s  Directive 

You  in  Extension  are  experienced 
in  helping  people  organize  for  this 
kind  of  local  development.  We  need 
to  help  people  get  the  facts,  analyze 
the  alternatives,  bring  in  help,  and 
move  forward  with  their  own  develop- 
ment programs. 

You  are  familiar  with  ideas  that 
have  been  tried  and  experience 
gained  in  pilot  counties  the  last  4 
or  5 years.  We  want  to  build  on  past 
experiences  and  expand  this  effort 
into  a far  flung  action  program 
which  will  contribute  to  rural  de- 
velopment and  prosperity. 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Serv- 
ice shall  take  the  lead  in  encouraging 
local  leaders  to  study  their  situations, 
understand  the  possibilities,  and  or- 
ganize for  the  needed  area  action. 

Depressed  and  underdeveloped 
rural  areas  are  one  of  the  remaining 
frontiers  of  our  Nation.  Strengthen- 
ing these  areas — helping  rural  Amer- 
ica share  in  greater  measure  in  pros- 
perity— will  be  one  of  the  most  re- 
warding and  profitable  tasks  of  this 
decade. 
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TOTAL  ATTACK  ON 
LOCAL  PROBLEMS 


by  E.  T.  YORK,  JR.,  Administrator, 

America  has  achieved  its  position 
of  greatness  because  we  have 
done  an  outstanding  job  of  putting 
our  resources  to  productive  use.  Yet 
in  some  areas  of  our  Nation  we  are 
not  making  maximum  use  of  our  hu- 
man and  physical  resources.  As  a 
result,  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment have  become  major  prob- 
lems. 

Extension  agents,  who  live  and 
work  with  the  people  of  these  areas, 
face  with  them  the  problems  of  ad- 
justment, low  income,  underemploy- 
ment, declining  communities 

Economics,  common  sense,  and 
years  of  successful  experience  have 
shown  us  that  problems  in  our  rural 
communities — farm,  industry,  busi- 
ness— are  deeply  interrelated.  What 
clearly  is  needed  is  a total  attack  on 
these  problems. 

Local  Responsibilities 

All  our  experience  shows  us  that  it 
must  be  a local  people’s  attack,  a sys- 
tematic approach  to  the  problems  of 
economic  stagnation  with  all  the  help 
local  people  can  muster  from  their 
government  and  other  agencies. 

In  the  Rural  Areas  Development 
program  now  being  widely  launched, 
we  have  such  an  attack.  RAD  is  a 
method  for  helping  local  people  get 
together  for:  1)  an  inventory  of  re- 
sources, 2)  total  analysis  of  their 
problems,  3)  agreement  on  goals,  4) 
development  of  area  plans,  5)  carry- 
ing out  those  plans,  and  6)  evaluat- 
ing results. 

RAD  might  also  be  considered  a 
program  of  resource  adjustment.  It 
represents  an  effort  to  accelerate  our 
adjustment  to  technological  advances 
by  channeling  many  underemployed 
human  and  physical  resources  of 
rural  areas  into  more  productive  use. 

Another  unique  feature  of  RAD  is 
that  it  represents  a program  of  total 
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economic  development  of  an  area. 
Further  development  of  agriculture  in 
an  area  may  depend  on  the  develop- 
ment of  marketing  and  processing  in- 
dustries, or  vice  versa.  It  seems  most 
logical  for  all  groups  interested  in  an 
area’s  development  to  get  together, 
plan,  and  carry  out  programs  which 
can  best  use  the  resources  of  an  area. 

Many  people  look  upon  RAD  as  a 
program  aimed  at  industrial  develop- 
ment, with  little  or  no  relationship 
to  agriculture.  We  should  recognize, 
however,  that  a basic  goal  of  this 
program  is  sound  agricultural  devel- 
opment. 

At  the  same  time  we  know  that  the 
low  income  problems  of  many  farm- 
ers and  rural  communities  cannot  be 
solved  through  agriculture  alone.  Un- 
deremployment and  low  income  in 
many  areas  reflect  the  need  for  job 
opportunities  outside  of  agriculture. 
The  development  of  employment  op- 
portunities outside  of  agriculture  is 
directed  specifically  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  one  of  our  most  troublesome 
farm  problems. 

RAD  provides  a vehicle  for  coop- 
erative effort  and  concerted  action  by 
all  groups  interested  in  or  in  a posi- 
tion to  contribute  to  programs  of 
economic  development.  This  may  be 
one  of  the  most  significant  features 
of  the  entire  RAD  effort. 

President  Kennedy  has  set  area  re- 
development as  a major  national 
goal.  And  Congress,  in  the  Area  Re- 
development Act,  provided  us  addi- 
tional tools  for  assisting  the  hardest 
pressed  areas. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman 
has  said  that  Rural  Areas  Develop- 
ment is  a major  Department  activity, 
that  it  will  receive  priority  attention 


of  all  USD  A agencies,  and  that  a 
major  aim  is  to  assure  that  all  De- 
partment  programs  give  maximum 
assistance  to  each  area. 

RAD  has  behind  it,  as  never  before, 
the  full  forces  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  other  government 
agencies. 

Extension’s  Call 

In  organizing  USDA  for  all-out  sup- 
port of  RAD,  Secretary  Freeman  as- 
signed Extension  the  responsibility 
for  organizational  and  educational 
leadership.  This  is  a great  responsi- 
bility and  an  equally  great  opportun- 
ity. 

We  have  the  specific  responsibility 
for  organizing  State  and  local  groups, 
which  in  turn  develop  local  programs 
and  projects.  This  involves  helping 
local  people  recognize  their  problems 
and  the  need  for  and  possibilities  of 
action.  We  may  also  have  to  motivate  A 
them  to  do  something  about  the  situ-  j 
ation.  & 

We  will  need  to  provide  advice  and 
suggestions  on  patterns  of  committee  - 
organization  and  representation  and  1 
methods  of  procedure.  We  must  be  'K'7“ 
in  a position  to  give  the  committees  ^ 
factual  information  and  assistance  i 
with  all  phases  of  the  program.  We  ^ ^ 
need  to  help  them  inventory  resources 
and  determine  how  to  put  them  to 
most  productive  use. 

Once  an  economic  development  * - * 
plan  for  an  area  is  drawn  up,  there  * 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  a good  * ^ 
part  of  our  total  extension  effort  to  ( 
be  focused  on  the  implementation  of  ~ ' 
that  plan.  This  phase  of  RAD  (edu-  , 

(See  Total  Attack,  page  210) 
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EXTENSION’S  ROLE  IN 
AREA  REDEVELOPMENT 


What  is  Area  Redevelopment? 

How  is  it  related  to  Rural  Areas 
Development?  Where  does  Extension 
fit  in? 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
has  taken  on  responsibilities  in  both 
these  new  programs.  So  it  would  be 
well  to  gain  an  understanding  of 
their  provisions. 

Area  Redevelopment  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  overall 
program  of  Rural  Areas  Devel- 
opment being  sponsored  by  the 
USDA.  The  Area  Redevelopment  pro- 
gram is  limited  to  the  provision  of 
certain  types  of  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  in  specified  geograph- 
ical areas.  The  Area  Redevelopment 
Act,  signed  by  President  Kennedy  in 
May,  is  being  administered  by  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Financial  Support 

The  aim  of  Area  Redevelopment  is 
to  supplement  local  initiative  and 
capital  in  financing  additional  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  some  areas 
of  the  most  severe  unemployment 
and  low  incomes.  It  is  not  intended 
to  supplant  other  sources  of  financ- 
ing, but  to  provide  the  additional  cap- 
ital needed  to  make  sound  develop- 
ment possible. 

Two  general  types  of  areas  have 
been  designated  as  eligible  for  this 
assistance.  Under  Section  5(a)  of 
the  Act,  129  larger  labor  market  areas 
with  chronic  unemployment  have 
been  selected.  Under  Section  5(b) 
535  smaller  labor  market  areas,  In- 
dian reservations,  and  rural  areas 
having  the  lowest  incomes  have  been 
designated. 


by  EVERETT  C.  WEITZELL,  Federal  Extension  Service 


the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion. 

Programs  and  projects  in  Rural  Re- 
development Areas  must  be  approved 
by  the  State  Rural  Areas  Develop- 
ment (RAD)  committees  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  These  approv- 
als must  indicate  conformance  with 
overall  agricultural  and  rural  devel- 
opment policy.  In  addition,  all  loans 
must  meet  other  criteria  or  specifica- 
tions. 


The  latter  are  known  as  “rural  re- 
development areas.’’  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  shares  a major  respon- 
sibility in  administering  the  program 
in  these  rural  redevelopment  areas. 
The  Department  of  Interior  has  a key 
role  with  Indian  reservations,  and  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
will  assume  primary  responsibility  for 
the  nonagricultural  labor  market 
areas. 

Under  Area  Redevelopment,  loans 
may  be  made  for  financing  commer- 
cial and  industrial  projects  in  desig- 
nated areas  of  chronic  unemployment 
and  underemployment.  Loans  and 
grants  may  also  be  made  for  financ- 
ing public  facilities  that  may  increase 
the  opportunity  for  commercial  and 
industrial  development  in  such  areas. 
In  addition,  limited  funds  are  to  be 
available  for  technical  assistance  and 
retraining  programs. 

Loans  for  commercial  and  indus- 
trial projects  in  any  area  are  limited 
by  law  to  65  percent  of  their  cost.  At 
least  15  percent  of  such  project  costs 
must  be  provided  from  State  and 
local  sources  and  the  remainder  may 
be  other  Federal  loans. 

All  financial  assistance  provided 
under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
must  contribute  substantially  to  the 
long-term  alleviation  of  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment.  This  is 
not  a public  works  type  of  program 
in  which  “construction”  employment 
would  be  the  principal  aim. 

All  loans  and  grants  will  be  made 
subject  to  an  approved  “Overall  Eco- 
nomic Development  Program”  for  the 
trade  area  in  which  the  project  is  to 
be  located.  Such  programs  and  proj- 
ects must  be  approved  by  the  appro- 
priate State  development  agency  and 


Responsibility  Assigned 

To  carry  out  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Program,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce delegated  various  functions  to 
othe  Federal  agencies  in  keeping 
with  their  normal  duties.  According- 
ly, USDA  has  been  given  responsibil- 
ity for  providing  “.  . . organizational 
and  educational  leadership  for  the 
orderly  development  of  local  eco- 
nomic initiative;”  and  the  provision 
of  “advice,  assistance,  and  informa- 
tion to  individuals,  committees, 
groups,  and  enterprises  in  rural  re- 
development areas  regarding  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Act,  the  implementa- 
tion of  proposed  projects,  and  the 
objectives  of  the  approved  Overall 
Economic  Development  Programs  . . .” 

In  turn,  Secretary  Freeman  dele- 
gated these  broad  organizational  and 
educational  leadership  responsibilities 
to  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service. 

This  is  not  meant  to  exclude  others 
from  assisting  local  groups  and  or- 
ganizations with  rural  development. 
It  does  mean,  however,  that  Exten- 
sion shoulders  the  task  of  providing 
leadership  in  motivating  and  assist- 
ing local  groups  to  establish  appro- 
priate organizations  and  in  pro- 
viding basic  educational  leadership 
in  rural  redevelopment  areas. 

Again  this  can  be  done  without  fur- 
ther duplication.  At  both  State  and 
(See  Extension  in  AR,  page  210) 
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Developing  Rural  Areas 
Through  Economic  Growth 

by  W.  L.  TURNER,  In  Charge,  Extension  Farm  Management  and  Public 
Affairs,  and  C.  E.  BISHOP,  Head,  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
North  Carolina 


Large  numbers  of  people  have  not 
j shared  in  the  fruits  of  our  Na- 
tion’s progress.  The  Rural  Areas  De- 
velopment Program  represents  public 
recognition  of  this. 

The  program  focuses  on  low  in- 
comes of  families  and  underemploy- 
ment of  resources  in  rural  America. 
It  acknowledges  that  the  whole  Na- 
tion suffers  from  the  economic  blight 
which  affects  large  segments  of  rural 
life. 

The  program  is  especially  signifi- 
cant in  two  respects.  First,  it  recog- 
nizes that  an  unhealthy  situation  ex- 
ists in  the  plight  of  people  in  low- 
income  rural  areas  in  the  United 
States.  Secondly,  the  program  shows 
how  we  are  working  to  induce  eco- 
nomic development. 

Generating  Growth 

Economic  development  is  the  proc- 
ess by  which  technological  and  or- 
ganizational improvements  are  made 
to  generate  greater  productivity  from 
the  Nation’s  resources.  It  may  be 


brought  about  through  better  use  of 
resources  and  increasing  productivity 
through  resource  development. 

Economic  growth  does  not  take 
place  at  the  same  rate  throughout 
the  economy.  New  technologies  are 
not  developed  simultaneously  for  all 
production  and  distribution  processes. 
Likewise,  it  is  easier  to  reorganize 
some  industries  than  others.  The  de- 
mand for  products  of  different  indus- 
tries also  grows  at  different  rates.  So 
economic  growth  results  in  higher  in- 
comes and  levels  of  living  in  some 
areas  and  industries  than  in  others. 

We  want  all  segments  of  our  pop- 
ulation to  gain  from  economic  growth 
and  development.  We  are  concerned 
when  large  groups  are  bypassed.  And, 
as  the  accompanying  illustration 
shows,  there  is  great  variation  in  the 
relative  economic  status  of  areas. 

Recent  estimates  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  indicate  un- 
deremployment in  rural  America  is 
equal  to  1.4  million  man-years  of  un- 
employment. These  people  are  not 
making  their  maximum  contribution 


to  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  Nation. 

The  costs  of  underemployment  and 
unemployment  are  borne  by  the  Na- 
tion in  the  form  of  lower  national 
income  and  fewer  goods  and  services 
than  would  be  available  in  a full  em- 
ployment economy.  Widespread  un- 
deremployment in  one  sector  of  the 
economy  acts  as  a brake  on  the  other 
sectors.  Only  when  all  resources  are 
effectively  employed  is  the  system 
operating  as  it  should. 

The  problems  of  underemployment 
and  low  incomes  of  farm  people  can- 
not be  solved  unless  the  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  in  nonfarm  sectors  of 
the  economy  is  increased.  The  de- 
mand for  farm  products  increases  so 
slowly  that  growth  within  agriculture 
cannot  be  great  enough  to  solve  the 
low-income  problems  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. Balanced  development  of  the 
whole  economy  is  necessary. 

Opportunities  through  RAD 

RAD  represents  an  effort  to  speed 
up  the  rate  of  economic  development. 
Action  at  local,  State,  and  Federal 
levels  is  planned  to  induce  economic 
development.  The  educational  agen- 
cies are  intensifying  their  efforts  to 
organize  people  in  low-income  rural 
areas,  to  assist  them  in  analyzing 
their  problems  and  in  appraising  al- 
ternative uses  of  their  resources,  and 
to  aid  them  in  organizing  and  carry- 
ing out  action  programs. 

The  program  can  stimulate  initia- 
tive and  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
local,  area,  State,  and  national 
groups.  Discussion  groups  can  be  or- 
ganized to  gain  greater  insight  into 
the  causes  of  underemployment  and 
low  incomes.  The  basic  forces  affec- 
ting future  adjustment  potentials  can 
be  analyzed. 

RAD  can  be  instrumental  in  ob- 
taining technical  assistance  in  ap- 
praising adjustment  opportunities.  It 
can  also  be  effective  in  planning  co- 
ordinated programs  of  action  at  com- 
munity, city,  county,  and  area  levels. 
Through  RAD,  greater  financial  sup- 
port can  be  obtained  for  development 
projects. 

The  educational  problems  are  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  in  the  RAD 
program.  These  include:  1)  creating 
an  awareness  of  the  necessity  for 

(See  Economic  Growth,  next  page) 
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No  doubt  about  it,  getting  interest 
in  a big,  important  program  like 
Rural  Areas  Development  is  no  easy 
job.  It's  not  one  to  be  done  in  hap- 
hazard fashion.  We  need  to  put  to 
work  the  knowledge  we  have  about 
how  best  to  diffuse  information. 

Of  course,  in  starting  such  a pro- 
gram as  RAD,  quite  a little  spade 
work  must  be  done  before  you  get 
to  the  committee-appointment  stage. 

You  probably  start  out  by  talking 
to  a few  others  about  the  needs  of 
the  community  and  the  possibilities 
that  RAD  can  help  solve  them.  You 
take  a look  at  the  past  to  see  if  there 
were  any  similar  programs  that  failed 
or  succeeded.  Probably  some  of  the 
few  you  visit  with  also  talk  to  others. 
And  you  are  careful  to  check  in  with 
those  who  must  legitimize  the  idea — 
both  the  formal  ones,  such  as  your 
extension  board,  and  the  informal 
ones,  citizens  who  need  to  give  the 
idea  a nod  to  assure  smooth  sailing. 

Get  the  Wraps  Off 

But  when  the  RAD  committee  is 
appointed  for  the  county  or  the  area, 
it’s  time  to  get  the  wraps  off  and 
spread  information  on  needs  and  pro- 
gram possibilities  to  more  peple. 

Undoubtedly  your  first  concern  will 
be  with  leaders.  And  it’s  comforting 


to  know  that  leaders  generally  read 
more  newspapers,  attend  more  meet- 
ings, and  otherwise  expose  themselves 
more  to  various  sources  of  informa- 
tion. So  by  doing  a first-class  job  of 
reporting  on  the  actions  of  the  county 
or  area  committee,  other  leaders  will 
probably  take  note  of  what’s  going  on. 

Individual  letters  and  personal 
visits  to  leaders  will  help  in  getting 
their  interest.  Leaflets  that  highlight 
the  opportunities  through  such  a pro- 
gram will  help.  Then  there  is  a 
chance  for  leaflets  and  newspaper 
stories  on  the  success  of  the  program 
elsewhere.  Of  course,  you’ll  have  the 
job  of  relating  the  program  to  the 
needs  of  the  community. 

After  the  leaders  take  hold,  your 
big  job  is  to  get  the  attention  and 
interest  of  the  average  citizen.  Some 
will  become  interested  quicker  than 
others — and  some  not  at  all. 

Press,  radio,  and  TV  are  the  most 
efficient  methods  of  getting  aware- 
ness and  interest  with  the  majority 
of  citizens.  A community  develop- 
ment program  such  as  RAD  is  a nat- 
ural for  good  news  coverage  through 
mass  media.  Don’t  just  announce 
when  the  committee  meets — be  sure 
to  report  the  problem  the  committee 
discussed  and  what  action  the  com- 
mittee took. 

Consider  ways  that  you  can  sharp- 


en up  the  need  for  the  program — so 
the  need  becomes  one  that  the  people 
see.  You  can  always  make  a basic 
educational  approach.  You  can  build 
on  past  experience.  Cite  successes 
with  similar  efforts  in  the  past  and 
point  out  that  the  total  resource  de- 
velopment program  can  become  a 
reality,  too. 

Sharpen  Public  Awareness 

If  a crisis  develops  because  of  lack 
of  facilities  in  a community,  point 
out  that  the  situation  might  not  have 
happened  if  the  community  had  been 
better  equipped.  Use  comparison  and 
competition.  Make  the  pitch  that 
this  community  is  falling  behind  some 
of  the  more  aggressive  ones  near- 
by. For  example,  if  people  are  going 
to  another  town  because  it  has  better 
facilities,  cite  this  kind  of  need. 

Report  fully  on  any  study  groups 
that  are  set  up  to  analyze  the  situa- 
tion. Through  proper  reporting  of 
their  findings,  people  begin  to  see  a 
need. 

You  no  doubt  will  find  that  news- 
papers and  broadcasting  stations,  and 
the  many  concerns  that  put  out  news- 
letters, are  just  as  interested  in  im- 
proving the  community  and  area  as 
you  are.  They  are  your  most  impor- 
tant channels  for  keeping  all  the  peo- 
ple informed  each  step  along  the  way, 
as  the  needs  are  discussed  and  action 
agreed  on. 

There’s  a lot  of  news  in  a commun- 
ity or  area  improvement  program — 
news  that  will  help  create  awareness 
and  interest  among  a majority  of  the 
citizens.  Capitalize  on  it. 


ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

(From  page  198) 

change  and  adjustment  to  increase 
resource  productivity  and  incomes, 
2)  creating  an  undei’standing  of  the 
types  and  extent  of  changes  that  will 
be  necessary  within  agriculture  and 
in  transferring  labor  from  farm  to 
nonfarm  employment,  3)  making  peo- 
ple aware  that  the  adjustment  prob- 
lems involved  are  largely  area  prob- 
lems and  that  they  must  be  approach- 
ed on  an  area  basis. 

At  best,  the  problems  will  be  diffi- 
cult. But  the  stakes  are  high.  Co- 
operative effort  and  responsible  lead- 
ership at  all  levels  can  assure  success. 
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Creating 
a Mood  to 
Accept  Changes 


by  R.  S.  LOFTIS,  Area  Resource  De- 
velopment Specialist,  Texas 

Area  economic  problems  often  de- 
velop so  slowly  that  they  go  un- 
noticed for  years — until  the  situation 
becomes  severe. 

This  was  the  problem  facing  Texas 
extension  workers  early  in  the  Rural 
Development  effort.  People  were  not 
aware  of  how  serious  the  local  situa- 
tion had  become.  We  had  to  create 
the  needed  awareness. 

We  found  ourselves  continually 
pointing  up  problems  we  were  tack- 
ling. Through  a sort  of  action  re- 
search which  brought  together  people 
with  different  interests,  convictions, 
knowledge,  and  background,  we  care- 
fully studied,  clarified,  and  agreed  on 
the  job  to  be  done.  Newspapers  and 
radio  stations  helped  gain  public  sup- 


port by  publicizing  basic  facts  and 
explaining  the  program. 

The  collection  of  data  was  an  edu- 
cational process.  Many  times  the  ed- 
ucational processes  in  which  people 
are  involved  are  as  important  as  the 
data  compiled. 

In  many  localities,  the  problems  to 
be  solved  were  enormous.  So  numer- 
ous subcommittees  were  organized 
and  tasks  divided. 

For  example,  many  incorporated 
towns  needed  complete  resource  in- 
ventories to  form  a sound  basis  for 
planning.  Resource  inventories  were 
divided  into  sections  and  different  in- 
terest groups  completed  the  various 
sections. 

Sharing  the  News 

Newspaper  stories  of  successes 
stimulated  and  motivated  action.  In 
one  area,  news  stories  were  mounted 
on  cardboard,  covered  with  plastic, 
and  displayed  in  prominent  places. 

Decisions  of  discussion  groups  were 
printed  in  newspapers  and  circulated 
in  newsletters.  Movies,  slide  sets,  and 
other  visuals  were  used  to  stimulate 
and  motivate. 

Photos  of  local  citizens  printed  in 
local  newspapers  are  effective  in  gain- 
ing public  support.  Displays  of  group 
meeting  or  area  activity  photos  also 
are  helpful.  Sending  group  photos  in 
a letter  has  helped  to  gain  the  sup- 


port and  interest  of  outside  groups. 

Upshur  County  formed  a 3-man 
“idea  committee”  that,  in  the  strict- 
est confidence,  hears  people  with 
ideas  for  new  or  improved  products 
or  new  uses  for  present  resources. 
The  ideas  are  not  publicized  but  com- 
mittee functions  are. 

Weekly  newsletters  are  mailed  to 
over  100  key  people  in  19  counties. 
These  furnish  information  about  im- 
provement organizations  and  indus- 
trial programs,  change  attitudes  to- 
ward industrial  development,  and 
help  create  a healthy  industrial  cli- 
mate. 

Economic  problems  cut  across  farm, 
community,  and  even  State  lines. 
This  means  that  all  groups,  both 
agriculture  and  industry-oriented, 
should  be  involved. 

Educational  Events 

Industrial  tours  were  made  in  the 
3-county  pilot  area.  Over  100  indus- 
trialists from  the  region  were  invited 
to  visit  local  industries  and  discuss 
their  advantages  to  the  area.  The 
tour  was  publicized  by  two  local  tele- 
vision stations  and  State  newspapers. 

Local  citizens  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  a State  Resource 
Development  Committee  meeting  to 
discuss  area  problems. 

To  improve  communications,  a 
committee  was  formed  with  repre- 
sentatives from  19  counties,  including 
Federal,  State,  and  private  agencies. 
This  committee  has  been  helpful  in 
improving  communications  both  ver- 
tically and  horizontally  within  all 
groups.  It  has  held  workshops 
throughout  the  area  for  discussion  of 
common  area  problems  and  to  map 
strategy. 

The  northeast  Texas  resource  de- 
velopment comittees  have  been  con- 
cerned not  only  with  technological 
and  economic  changes  but  also  with 
socio-cultural  changes.  They  are  or- 
iented not  only  to  an  examination  of 
the  present  conditions  but  also  to  the 
future.  They  are  aware  of  the  need 
for  self  analysis  and  realistic  plan- 
ning. 

The  essence  of  our  action  was  not 
for  final  answers  but  the  establish- 
ment of  an  habitual  way  of  working 
toward  improvement.  The  major  suc- 
cesses have  not  been  in  “smoke 
stacks”  but  in  the  creation  of  a 
“mood”  which  welcomes  changes. 


This  modern  $150,000  industrial  building  was  constructed  by  the  Franklin  County  Industrial 
Foundation  to  attract  new  industry  in  the  area.  L.  D.  Lowry,  Jr.  (left)  foundation  chairman, 
and  Mt.  Vernon  Mayor  Charles  Teague  check  the  building  and  layout. 
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LET 

RI  D The  People 
KNOW 


Much  of  the  success  of  Rural  De- 
velopment in  Madison  County, 
Ark.,  is  due  to  its  broad  acceptance 
by  the  general  public.  This  was  ac- 
complished through  a carefully  plan- 
ned program  to  keep  the  public  in- 
formed of  what  was  being  done. 

We  used  a 4-way  plan  to  inform 
people  about  the  Rural  Development 
Program : 

• Involving  leaders  from  all  walks 
of  life  in  the  planning  and  action 
programs. 

• Conducting  an  annual  meeting 
to  acquaint  the  general  public  with 
projects  and  accomplishments. 

• Sending  copies  of  meeting  min- 
utes to  key  people. 

• Keeping  stories  of  meetings  held, 
planning  done,  and  followup  action 
in  the  local  newspaper. 

When  Rural  Development  began  in 
the  county  in  August  1957,  leaders 
from  all  walks  of  life  were  involved 
in  the  committee  work.  First,  a group 
of  about  40  were  invited  to  hear  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Rural  Development 
Committee  explain  the  program. 
These  leaders  were  interested  and  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  working  as  a 
pilot  county. 


They  decided  that  to  involve  all 
segments  of  the  economy  in  this 
work,  they  would  include  representa- 
tive leadership  from  throughout  the 
county  on  committees.  Every  com- 
munity was  asked  to  elect  a man  and 
woman  to  serve  on  the  County  Rural 
Development  Committee.  Each  organ- 
ized group  was  also  asked  to  designate 
a representative. 

Before  these  people  were  selected, 
the  purpose  and  objectives  of  Rural 
Development  were  explained  to  each 
group.  This  gave  most  of  the  people 
in  the  county  some  understanding  of 
what  was  going  on. 

Subcommittees  were  set  up  to  work 
on  projects  in  the  various  problem 
areas.  All  members  of  the  county 
committee  were  assigned  to  one  of 
the  subcommittees. 

As  these  subcommittees  made  sur- 
veys to  determine  the  situation  in 
the  various  problem  areas,  they  dis- 
cussed the  work  and  findings  in  their 
own  communities  and  organizations. 
As  plans  of  action  were  developed, 
community  groups  and  organizations 
were  asked  to  help  bring  about  need- 
ed changes.  This  gave  everyone  a 
feeling  of  responsibility  for  the  suc- 


cess of  the  projects  and  the  overall 
Rural  Development  effort. 

Naturally,  persons  with  committee 
assignments  were  not  always  able  to 
attend  meetings.  Others  who  were 
especially  interested  in  certain  phases 
of  work  lived  outside  the  county  and 
were  sometimes  unable  to  attend. 
These  people  were  sent  a copy  of 
meeting  minutes  so  they  would  know 
about  decisions  reached,  plans  devel- 
oped, and  programs  being  launched. 

Annual  Rural  Development  meet- 
ings helped  give  the  general  public  a 
better  understanding  of  the  pro- 
gram’s objectives  and  accomplish- 
ments. People  working  on  specific 
projects  had  an  opportunity  to  learn 
about  the  broad  scope  of  work  and 
accomplishments . 

Slides  showed  local  people  in  action 
on  projects.  Outstanding  speakers, 
such  as  a Congressman,  Governor, 
and  national  Rural  Development  staff 
members,  presented  challenges  for 
the  future. 

Regular  News 

One  of  the  best  tools  for  keeping 
the  public  informed  is  the  local  news- 
paper. The  editor  has  been  a staunch 
supporter  of  Rural  Development  since 
the  program  started.  He  is  an  active 
member  of  the  county  steering  com- 
mittee and  is  sold  on  the  basic  con- 
cept of  Rural  Development. 

Local  citizens  have  come  to  expect 
to  be  kept  up-to-date  on  happenings 
through  the  county  paper.  It  carries 
the  story  of  decisions  reached  in  com- 
mittee meetings.  It  tells  about  every 
project  being  launched — who  is  work- 
ing on  it,  how  others  can  help,  and 
accomplishments . 

These  stories  give  full  credit  to 
local  people  who  are  helping  on  the 
projects,  thus  creating  good  will  and 
encouraging  greater  efforts. 

In  4 years,  the  county  has  been 
successful  in:  increasing  off-farm  em- 
ployment and  local  income  through 
new  industries,  boosting  the  tourist 
business,  encouraging  improved  farm- 
ing practices,  improving  medical  serv- 
ices, developing  new  educational  pro- 
grams, launching  recreational  activi- 
ties, and  many  other  economic  and 
social  programs. 

Yes,  letting  the  people  know  is  vital 
to  the  success  of  a program  of  county 
or  area  development. 
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Drawing  on  Experience 
for  Areas  Development 

by  KENNETH  S.  BATES,  Assistant  Director  of  Extension,  Arkansas 


Rural  Development  came  to  Ar- 
kansas as  a pilot  program  in 
1956.  We  now  have  five  pilot  counties 
and  a five-county  trade  area. 

Can  the  experiences  in  RD  provide 
guidance  in  developing  area  programs 
under  the  Rural  Areas  Development 
Program?  We  believe  so. 

In  the  area  program  involving  In- 
dependence, Sharp,  Stone,  Izard,  and 
Pulton  Counties,  we  have  seen  the 
development  of  areawide  leadership 
that  previously  did  not  exist. 

The  five-county  area  is  a natural 
trade  area  but  there  was  strong  feel- 
ing in  each  county  that  local  inter- 
ests came  first.  However,  the  repre- 
sentatives from  the  five  counties  have, 
after  working  together  2 years,  rec- 
ognized the  mutual  benefit  of  work- 
ing harmoniously  on  area  problems. 

This  spirit  of  cooperation  was  re- 
flected last  year  when  one  small  town 
offered  a sizeable  cash  contribution 
to  the  trade  center  to  help  secure  an 


More  than  6,000  persons  volunteered  for  ap- 
titude testing  during  a special  labor  study  as 
part  of  a survey  of  natural  resources  in  a 
5-county  area. 


industry.  This  town  recognized  the 
importance  of  the  location  of  the  in- 
dustry in  the  trade  center. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the 
State  Rural  Development  Committee 
has  expanded  to  include  46  members 
representing  30  government  agencies 
(State  and  Federal)  and  18  private 
organizations. 

It  includes  representatives  from  the 
University  of  Arkansas;  State  Depart- 
ments of  Education,  Health,  Welfare, 
Employment  Security  Division,  For- 
estry Service,  Library  Commission, 
and  Industrial  Development  Commis- 
sion; six  USDA  agencies;  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce; and  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  State  Rural  Development  Com- 
mittee will  continue  to  function  as  a 
coordinating  and  advisory  group.  Ad- 
ditional lay  persons  have  been  added 
to  bring  in  more  representation 
from  the  various  economic  areas. 

The  State  Technical  Panel,  com- 
posed of  USDA  agencies,  will  serve  as 
an  advisory  committee  on  agricul- 
tural and  forestry  problems.  Other 
agencies  of  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  and  representatives 
of  private  groups  serve  as  consul- 
tants in  their  particular  areas  of  in- 
terest. 

Committee  Operations 

The  State  Committee  is  divided  into 
five  major  interest  groups.  They  are: 
agriculture  and  forestry,  industrial 
development,  health  and  welfare,  ed- 
ucation, and  community  services  and 
facilities. 

Each  committee  member  serves  on 
a committee  of  his  choice.  These 
groups  meet  periodically  with  repre- 
sentatives from  the  various  economic 
areas  or  regions  in  the  State. 

Meetings  of  State  and  county  com- 


mittees provide  opportunities  for  two- 
way  communication.  The  counties 
become  familiar  with  resources  avail- 
able to  them  and  the  State  Committee 
becomes  more  aware  of  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  people. 

The  State  Steering  Committee, 
composed  of  22  persons  representing 
17  different  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions, has  been  a basic  functioning 
group  of  the  State  Committee.  This 
committee  meets  every  2 to  3 months 
and  answers  specific  requests  from 
pilot  counties.  It  also  initiates  rec- 
ommendations in  pilot  counties. 

Local  Contacts 

One  strong  point  has  been  the 
willingness  of  agency  and  organiza- 
tion representatives  to  explain  the 
Rural  Development  Program  to  coun- 
ties. This  evidences  the  fine  working 
relationship  among  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations at  the  State  level  and  has 
been  significant  in  developing  work- 
ing relationships  at  county  and  area 
levels. 

We  recognize  that  the  key  to  any 
county  or  area  development  program 
lies  in  the  involvement  of  the  people 
of  that  area.  Lay  people  must  be 
aware  of  and  interested  in  improving 
the  economic  and  social  conditions 
in  the  area. 

It  is  also  recognized  that  county 
and  area  committees  are  composed 
of  individuals  representing  many  dif- 
ferent interests.  A full  and  balanced 
economic  and  social  program  requires 
concerted  action  and  establishment 
of  committees  to  represent  different 
interest  groups. 

Different  interest  groups  in  a 
county  or  area  can  function  simul- 
taneously. This  requires  education 
for  people  in  a county,  area,  or  State 
to  recognize  the  interrelationships 
that  exist  between  the  different  seg- 
ments of  economy.  Extension  has  a 
primary  responsibility  in  this  educa- 
tional work. 

In  many  areas,  the  changed  atti- 
tudes of  people  are  as  important  as 
material  achievements  during  the  in- 
itial steps  of  the  development  pro- 
gram. 

A State  extension  committee  has 
been  working  for  2 years  on  tech- 
niques and  procedures  for  initiating 
county  development  programs.  These 
(See  Experience , page  214) 
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Retooling  for  GREATER 


RESOURCE 

DEVELOPMENT 


by  W.  B.  WOOD,  Director  of  Extension,  Ohio 


Individual  initiative  and  drive  chan- 
neled through  local  and  State 
Rural  Areas  Development  Committees 
are  the  keynotes  to  successful  re- 
source development  on  a continuing 
basis. 

We’ve  seen  this  demonstrated  in 
Ohio  during  the  past  5 years  in  2 
pilot  counties  in  Rural  Development. 
The  Rural  Areas  Development  Pro- 
gram can  be  an  additional,  effective 
tool  in  further  advancing  that  devel- 
opment. 

How  successful  has  Rural  Develop- 
ment been  in  the  pilot  counties?  Let’s 
look  at  the  record  of  one  Ohio  county. 

Early  Development  Efforts 

Six  years  ago,  Monroe  County  had 
no  industry  and  a tax  evaluation  of 
only  $25  million.  Now  the  county  has 
three  large  chemical  and  metal  alloys 
industries  and  one  small  wood  indus- 
try. The  tax  evaluation  in  1959  was 
$125  million. 

More  than  50  miles  of  primary 
roads  have  been  completely  rebuilt. 
County  roads  have  been  improved. 
More  road  work  was  done  in  these  5 
years  than  in  the  preceding  25. 

A complete  county  soil  survey, 
started  in  1959  despite  numerous  ob- 
stacles and  predictions  that  it  would 
take  10  years,  is  almost  half  finished. 


The  State  and  local  RAD  committees 
were  responsible  for  persuading  the 
State  Soils  Board  to  give  the  county 
high  priority. 

A new  State  forest  has  been  desig- 
nated for  the  county.  It  will  provide 
a few  jobs  and  a vast  potential  as  a 
recreational  attraction. 

Farm  vacation  programs  have  been 
started,  not  only  in  Monroe  County, 
but  also  in  Guernsey,  Noble,  and 
Carroll  Counties.  Last  summer,  more 
than  800  city  residents  took  advan- 
tage of  this  new  local  enterprise. 

Health  activities  have  been  stepped 
up  with  organization  of  county  health 
departments.  Religious  and  educa- 
tional interests  have  been  assisted 
through  countywide  censuses  and 
fact-finding  studies  to  assist  local 
boards  of  education. 

The  newest  development  is  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Eastern  Ohio  For- 
estry Development  Council,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  eight 
counties.  A survey  now  being  con- 
ducted will  serve  as  the  basis  for  im- 
proved timber  management  and  mar- 
keting services. 

Individual  initiative  and  drive,  har- 
nessed into  a hard  working  county 
RAD  committee  with  general  assist- 
ance from  the  State  RAD  committee, 
did  the  job. 

Ohio  changed  from  county  pilot 


programs  to  area  programs  a year 
ago.  Agents  who  had  been  successful 
in  the  two  pilot  counties  in  south- 
eastern Ohio  assumed  larger  respon- 
sibilities as  area  extension  agents  in 
resource  development.  They  cover 
six  counties  each.  A third  area,  six 
more  counties,  was  organized  in  south- 
western Ohio. 

Twenty-five  Ohio  counties  now  are 
participating  in  Resource  Develop- 
ment, either  on  the  combined  county- 
area  basis  or  as  individual  counties. 
County  agents  are  providing  the  lead- 
ership for  local  efforts.  The  area 
agents  support  the  work  of  county 
agents  and  give  leadership  in  the 
area  effort. 

One  year  is  too  short  to  accurately 
judge  the  success  of  area  programs. 
However,  the  experience  gained  from 
our  pilot  county  ventures,  plus  the 
keen  interest  generated  in  the  ex- 
panded area  programs,  indicate  con- 
tinued progress  will  be  made. 

The  number  one  task  of  the  exten- 
sion worker  in  Rural  Areas  Develop- 
ment is  to  find  leadership,  organize 
committees,  and  assist  in  develop- 
ment of  the  required  overall  economic 
development  plan. 

Bringing  people  together  to  explore 
the  situation,  analyze  problems,  es- 
tablish priorities,  and  select  methods 
of  attacking  the  problems  are  famil- 
iar tasks.  Extension  has  the  know- 
how to  play  an  important  and  vital 
role  in  coordinating  these  efforts. 

Reorganizing  for  Action 

Ohio’s  new  State  Rural  Areas  De- 
velopment Committee  is  a continua- 
tion of  the  Rural  Development  Com- 
mittee, revised  to  meet  new  require- 
ments and  the  needs  of  people  in  re- 
lation to  the  new  program. 

The  reorganized  RAD  Committee 
consists  of  representatives  of  State 
agencies,  farm  organizations,  Federal 
agencies,  Ohio  Council  of  Churches, 
chamber  of  commerce,  labor  groups, 
and  Extension. 

Interest  in  the  program  of  the 
State  RAD  committee  was  shown  by 
members  of  the  RAD  technical  panel 
at  the  first  meeting  of  that  group. 
At  subsequent  meetings,  each  agency 
will  review  the  technical  assistance 
it  can  give  the  State,  area,  and 
county  RAD  committees. 

(See  Retooling,  page  210) 
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Local  Awareness 
Spurs  Area  Improvements 

by  JOHN  J.  FLANAGAN,  Area  Agent-Rural  Development,  Raleigh  County, 
West  Virginia 


More  than  20,000  people  have  left 
Raleigh  County,  W.  Va.,  since 
1954.  They  were  disillusioned  by  the 
lack  of  employment  opportunities. 

During  this  period,  coal  was  losing 
its  market  to  other  fuels  and  a tech- 
nical revolution  was  taking  place  in 
the  coal  industry.  In  1950,  120  million 
West  Virginia  miners  produced  153 
million  tons  of  coal.  In  1960,  50  mil- 
lion miners  produced  120  million  tons 
of  coal.  The  unemployment  problem 
was  recognized  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  which  classified  the  section  as 
a labor  surplus  area. 

The  State  Rural  Development  Com- 
mittee named  Raleigh  and  two  ad- 
joining counties  as  a pilot  area  in 
February  1957. 

Local  Organization 

A State  Rural  Development  Pro- 
gram subcommittee  was  appointed  to 
work  on  the  Raleigh-Summers-Fay- 
ette  Area  Development  Program. 
This  subcommittee  discussed  various 
solutions  to  local  problems  with  lead- 
ers in  the  area.  Response  was  en- 
thusiastic. 

Following  the  first  discussion,  mass 
meetings  were  held  in  each  county. 
Attendance  at  one  meeting  was  more 
than  300  people. 

An  area  RD  office  was  established 
in  Raleigh  County  and  assistant 
county  agents  were  placed  in  Sum- 
mers and  Fayette  Counties  to  coord- 
inate the  program. 

Each  of  the  three  counties  set  up 
an  organizational  committee  consist- 
ing of  a county  chairman  and  a chair- 
man for  each  project  committee. 
Lawyers,  farmers,  businessmen,  gov- 


ernment agriculturists,  school  admin- 
istrators, ministers,  farm  women,  and 
school  teachex-s  are  all  involved. 

The  committees  include  industrial 
development,  education,  health,  agri- 
culture, religion,  and  community  de- 
velopment. These  committees  gather 
facts  which  can  be  used  to  develop 
an  overall  economic  development  pro- 
gram. 

The  area  committee  is  composed  of 
the  three  county  chaii’men  and  their 
subcommittee  chairmen.  Development 
of  area  leadership  and  area  thinking 
often  leads  to  more  progress  than  if 
activity  is  confined  to  separate  coun- 
ties. 

Each  county  has  its  own  program, 
but  the  area  organization  provides 
opportunities  for  efficient  develop- 
ment of  industrial  prospects  that  will 
benefit  the  entire  area.  Likewise,  an 
area  committee  can  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  farm  markets  and  crop 
production. 

The  area  committee  asked  West 
Virginia  University  to  conduct  a com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  three  coun- 
ties to  help  them  analyze  their  situa- 
tion. After  reviewing  the  survey  re- 
sults,  a consti’uctive  program  was 
launched. 

Educational  Efforts 

In  Raleigh  County,  the  education 
committee  found  that  the  average 
educational  level  of  adults  was  less 
than  eighth  grade.  Library  sei’vice 
was  available  to  less  than  5,000  of 
their  78,000  people. 

The  Raleigh  and  Fayette  County 
education  committees  contacted  the 
State  librarian  for  assistance.  The 


librarian  recommended  a bookmobile. 
As  a l-esult,  the  education  committees 
exhibited  a bookmobile  in  the  two 
counties  and  solicited  support  for  one. 

In  January  1959,  an  area  book- 
mobile headquarters  was  established. 
Today,  county  government  bodies 
have  tripled  their  financial  support 
of  this  service. 

The  university  survey  pointed  out 
the  need  for  youth  and  young  adults 
to  be  trained  in  skills  required  in  in- 
dustrial establishments.  This  need 
was  pointed  out  to  Raleigh  County 
educators  who  encouraged  the  county 
vocational  school  to  extend  its  serv- 
ices to  rural  youth  by  opening  the 
school  during  the  summer.  Students 
receive  free  instruction  in  welding, 
auto  mechanics,  carpentry,  and  elec- 
ti'onics.  One  hundred  and  fifty  stu- 
dents completed  the  summer  pro- 
gram in  1960  and  enrollment  in  1961 
was  215. 

Forty  adults  are  enrolled  in  a re- 
training program  at  the  school  in 
one  or  more  of  the  above  classes  and 
a class  for  waitresses. 

Agricultural  Aids 

Various  suggestions  have  been  of- 
fered for  using  abandoned  coal  mines 
— raising  chickens,  beef  cattle,  mush- 
rooms. The  RD  agent,  l'equested  to 
gather  information  on  mushroom 
production,  presented  data  at  a meet- 
ing attended  by  bankers,  lawyers, 
farmers,  doctors,  coal  miners,  teach- 
ers, and  businessmen  from  all  three 
RD  counties. 

Since  then  a coal  operator,  whose 
mine  had  been  abandoned,  has  suc- 
cessfully grown  mushrooms  in  his 
Raleigh  County  mine.  The  agricul- 
ture committee  is  helping  the  opera- 
tor locate  a larger  market. 

Lack  of  volume  in  the  production 
of  vegetables  and  small  fruits  has 
hindered  the  development  of  a farm- 
ers’ market.  The  RD  committee  out- 
lined a program  to  help  farmers  es- 
tablish vegetable  ci'ops  that  would 
come  into  production  at  about  the 
same  time.  This  enabled  the  mai’ket 
to  offer  sufficient  volume  to  attract 
buyers. 

Rural  development  in  this  area  is 
many-sided.  It  has  both  short  and 
long-range  aspects.  The  program  has 
set  many  patterns  that  have  helped 
and  will  continue  to  help  the  three 
counties  meet  their  problems. 
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ISIONS 


of  greater  accomplishments 

by  A.  A.  SMICK,  Community  Organization  Specialist  and  Coordinator  of 
Rural  Area  Development  Program,  and  LESTER  N.  LIEBEL,  Stevens  County 
Agent  and  Rural  Area  Development  Area  Consultant,  Washington 


In  Washington  State,  we  look  to- 
ward greater  accomplishments 
than  ever  before  in  development  of 
rural  areas.  And  we  can  count  on 
the  experience  and  groundwork 
gained  under  earlier  Rural  Develop- 
ment efforts. 

Recent  decades  have  seen  major 
social  and  economic  changes  in  Wash- 
ington State  rural  areas.  Farms  are 
growing  bigger,  part-time  farmers  de- 
pend more  on  off-farm  income,  and 
both  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment are  increasing. 

At  the  same  time,  our  rural  insti- 
tutions— the  home,  school,  and 
church — have  been  changing  drastic- 
ally. Social  and  economic  opportuni- 
ties have  been  shrinking.  Young  peo- 
ple in  particular  have  been  leaving 
rural  areas  for  “greener  pastures.” 

Pilot  Experiment 

Early  in  1957,  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice helped  organize  and  activate  a 
Rural  Development  pilot  program.  A 
representative  group  of  countywide 
organizations  cooperated.  This  “grass 
roots”  program  was  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  Stevens  County  Commission- 
ers. 

First,  Extension  took  the  lead  in 
organizing  a Rural  Development  task 
force.  This  was  made  up  of  extension 
specialists,  administrative  personnel 
from  Extension  and  the  Institute  of 


Agricultural  Sciences,  and  represen- 
tatives of  other  Washington  State 
University  departments.  This  group 
helped  develop  a plan  that  would  best 
“help  people  to  help  themselves.” 

Extension  helped  form  a State 
Rural  Development  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  representatives  of  statewide 
organizations  and  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies.  This  committee’s  main 
job  was  to  advise  Extension  on  how 
the  resources  of  the  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations might  be  effectively  co- 
ordinated. 

In  October  1957,  representatives  of 
organizations  throughout  Stevens 
County  discussed  the  county’s  future. 
They  accepted  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Program  as  a pilot  county. 

This  group  recommended  that  the 
county  commissioners  appoint  a steer- 
ing committee  of  9 persons.  Member- 
ship included  a farmer,  motel  oper- 
ator, housewife  and  city  council- 
woman,  livestock  rancher  and  auc- 
tioneer, welfare  administrator,  post- 
master, district  manager  of  a power 
company,  banker,  and  district  super- 
visor of  the  State  Department  of 
Natural  Resources. 

To  involve  more  people  and  stim- 
ulate countywide  planning,  the  Stev- 
ens County  Rural  Development  Plan- 
ning Council,  with  representation 
from  19  different  areas,  was  organ- 
ized. A 15-man  executive  committee 
was  elected  to  1,  2,  or  3 year  terms. 


Subcommittees  were  set  up  to 
study  and  report  back  to  this  council. 
The  situation,  problems  that  related 
to  it,  objectives  and  goals  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  recommendations  for  solu- 
tions of  the  problems  were  reported 
from  five  different  committees. 

Information  obtained  from  differ- 
ent committees  passed  through  the 
planning  council  and  formed  the 
basis  of  program  projection  for  Stev- 
ens County.  In  developing  this  pro- 
gram, several  community  planning  or- 
ganizations were  formed. 

Encouraging  Results 

Better  educational  facilities  were 
part  of  the  bootstrap  blueprint.  Par- 
ents wanted  their  children  to  attend 
school  beyond  the  12th  grade  near 
home.  Many  people  wanted  a chance 
to  learn  vocational  skills. 

In  June  1959,  Chewelah  was  grant- 
ed permission  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  begin  a 13th  grade  un- 
der the  extended  secondary  program. 
In  March  1960,  permission  was  grant- 
ed to  establish  a 14th  grade. 

One  “brainchild”  of  the  forest  use 
and  management  committee  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a post  and 
pole  treating  operation.  The  only  one 
of  its  kind  in  the  Inland  Empire,  this 
operation  is  creating  jobs,  encourag- 
ing better  woodlot  management  and 
tree  farming,  and  providing  a new 
market. 

A wood  engineering  company  es- 
tablished operation  in  the  county.  It 
is  now  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
pole  sockets  and  sanitary  baseshoe 
corners  in  the  United  States.  This 
operation  has  demonstrated  to  local 
people  what  a small  industry  can  do 
for  a community. 

Some  farmers  have  capitalized  on 
another  resource.  Previously  unused 
deposits  of  quartzite  and  marble  are 
being  sold  to  the  building  trade. 

Livestock  has  been  a leading  in- 
dustry in  the  county,  but  distance  to 
market  discouraged  profitable  expan- 
sion. A livestock  sales  yard  has 
proven  successful. 

The  area’s  first  custom  slaughter 
plant  is  now  under  construction.  This 
plant  will  help  bring  trade  into  the 
area,  furnish  a much-needed  service, 
and  encourage  stockmen  to  market 
locally. 

(See  Visions,  page  210) 
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Staffing  for  RAD 

by  DANIEL  W.  STURT,  Upper  Peninsula  District  Extension  Director, 
Michigan 


Extension  has  an  important  role 
in  Rural  Areas  Development. 
How  well  we  perform  that  role  de- 
pends on  many  factors. 

RAD  calls  for  a change  in  emphasis 
more  than  a change  in  program  con- 
tent. In  essence,  it  demands  a broad 
look  at  the  total  resources  in  an  area, 
as  well  as  the  problems  confronting 
all  the  people.  It  involves  inventories 
and  analyses  for,  with,  and  by  the 
people.  It  means  providing  educa- 
tional leadership  in  helping  them  ex- 
plore alternative  opportunities. 

The  task  of  the  extension  educator 
in  this  program  is  a big  one.  Gen- 
erally, it’s  a new  job  to  be  done.  It 
requires  a new  set  of  skills  and,  to 
some  degree,  a new  set  of  attitudes 
and  understandings.  A practical  un- 
derstanding of  the  social  sciences, 
greater  competency  as  an  educator 
and  motivator,  and  greater  skills  in 
organizing  communities  for  action 
will  be  necessary.  And  we  mustn’t  be 
shy  about  drawing  personnel  from 
non-traditional  sources. 

Rural  areas  development  is  an  edu- 
cation-in-action program.  It  requires 
educators — educators  who  are  also 
economists,  sociologists,  political  sci- 
entists, psychologists,  and  more — to 
activate  such  a program,  to  give  it 
the  creativity  of  the  ivory  tower  and 
the  practicality  of  the  grass  roots. 

Staff  Needs 

What  are  our  staffing  alternatives? 
Generally,  we  can  hire  new  people  or 
we  can  condition  current  staff.  Staff 
members,  new  and  old,  must  under- 
stand the  problems  of  rural  commun- 
ities and  be  equipped  to  provide  the 
leadership  necessary  to  involve  peo- 
ple, focus  the  professional  and  other 
resources  available  to  local  groups, 
and  stay  backstage — providing  the 


guidance  and  inspiration  to  get  com- 
munities in  action. 

The  current  staff,  because  of  their 
educational  and  organizational  capa- 
cities and  their  knowledge  of  com- 
munities, may  have  an  advantage 
over  new  people.  Also,  the  number 
of  new  staff  members  may  be  limited. 
But  if  new  workers  possess  the  com- 
petencies we  want,  they  can  be  a 
leavening  element  to  the  current 
staff. 

Operating  Arrangements 

With  a given  staff  and  the  existing 
organizational  framework,  how  can 
we  achieve  maximum  results  with  the 
resources  at  our  command?  How  can 
we  continue  to  work  with  our  tradi- 
tional clientele  and  at  the  same  time 
strive  for  more  program  breadth  and 
depth? 

A reallocation  of  time  among  field 
workers  may  be  necessary.  The  as- 
signment of  area  and  district  special- 
ists can  help.  They  can  provide  the 
new  tools  needed  to  develop  programs 
and  serve  as  motivators,  program 
leaders,  and  generators  of  ideas. 

To  a large  degree,  RAD  is  concern- 
ed with  an  array  of  avenues  through 
which  people  work  together  to  raise 
their  levels  of  living.  Its  interdisci- 
plinary complexion  and  emphasis  on 
process  tend  to  favor  the  use  of  area 
and  district  specialists  working  with 
and  through  field  workers  rather 
than  the  assignment  of  local  staff 
members  to  carry  the  job  alone. 

Rural  Areas  Development,  however, 
must  be  a concern  of  the  total  staff. 
And  all  staff  members  must  be  im- 
bued with  the  RAD  philosophy. 

As  we  staff  for  and  implement  this 
assignment,  we  must  consider  the 
many  forces  which  bear  on  the  roles 
of  extension  workers.  The  abilities 


The  part-time  farmer  is  a product  of,  and 
has  helped  produce,  many  social  and  eco- 
nomic factors  that  created  a need  for  rural 
development.  The  15-county  district  in  Michi- 
gan's Upper  Peninsula  was  one  of  the  first 
large  areas  to  apply  this  educational  theory 
of  assisting  farmers  by  strengthening  their 
rural  communities.  The  district  program  is 
now  being  expanded  to  include  participa- 
tion in  both  RAD  and  AR  programs. 

of  the  worker,  as  expressed  in  his 
training  and  experience,  may  be  rel- 
atively unimportant  in  determining 
his  performance  in  this  new  role. 

Rural  Areas  Development,  done 
properly,  means  working  with  new 
people.  It  means  new  roles  for  field 
workers. 

Influential  Forces 

Many  forces  help  shape  the  work- 
er’s role.  It  is  of  paramount  import- 
ance that  we  are  aware  of  this  and 
that  we  strive  to  bring  these  forces 
to  bear  favorably  on  the  new  image 
and  role.  For  example,  acceptance  of 
him  in  this  new  role  by  his  cowork- 
ers, by  those  to  whom  he  is  adminis- 
tratively responsible,  and  by  his  old 
clientele  is  as  important  as  the  work- 
er’s own  image  of  the  assignment. 

All  this  suggests  that  staffing  is  an 
integral  part  of  a total  Rural  Areas 
Development  effort.  The  thought 
given  to  allocation  of  current  staff 
resources — the  care  given  to  selecting 
new  personnel  for  RAD — and  the 
training  given  both  new  and  old  staff 
members  are  vital  to  the  success  of 
our  efforts  in  this  broad,  comprehen- 
sive program. 
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Turning 

the 

Economic 

Tide 

by  O.  L.  CLAXTON,  Associate 
Douglas  County  Agent,  Missouri 

By  1956  a declining  population  and 
a general  slowing  of  business 
was  disturbing  people  in  Douglas 
County,  Mo.  A look  around  the 
square  of  Ava,  the  county  seat  and 
only  town  in  the  Ozark  hill  county, 
showed  there  weren’t  many  young 
people  in  town.  They  were  leaving  for 
city  jobs  and  the  opportunities  that 
go  with  them. 

In  October  1956,  Douglas  was  de- 
clared a Rural  Development  pilot 
county. 

This  set  off  a chain  of  events  that 
onlookers  said  “couldn’t  be  done”  and 
that  has  even  surprised  some  local 
people.  But  most  important,  the  de- 
cline in  population  has  been  stopped 
— maybe  even  reversed — and  the  local 
economy  is  on  the  upswing.  Agricul- 
ture, industry,  and  tom-ism  now  bol- 
ster what  was  an  all-agriculture  econ- 
omy. 

The  success  of  the  RD  program  is 
due  to  the  work  of  the  people — all  of 
the  people.  And  there  has  been  plenty 
of  success. 

Accomplishments  Seen 

During  the  last  5 years,  a modern 
north-south  highway  has  been  con- 
structed through  Ava.  A wood  treat- 
ing plant  has  been  built  and  is  in 
operation.  A new  factory  building 
with  56,000  square  feet  of  floor  space 
has  been  completed,  and  a large 
sporting  goods  company  is  now  in 
production. 

Ava,  with  a population  of  1,582, 
made  $225,000  available  for  an  addi- 
tion to  the  sewer  and  water  system. 


The  Cooperative  Livestock  Associa- 
tion expanded  and  improved  its  feed- 
er cattle  and  feeder  pig  sales  both  in 
numbers  and  quality.  Milk  producers 
built  low-cost  walk-through  milking 
parlors  at  the  rate  of  30  per  year 
during  the  last  5 years. 

Tourism  has  become  a major  source 
of  income.  And  the  community  is 
organized  to  continue  developing  the 
tourist  potential. 

The  Conservation  Commission  is 
establishing  fire  protection  for  all 
privately  owned  timberland  in  the 
heavily  wooded  county. 

For  these  advances,  Ava  received 
the  Governor’s  Gold  Seal  Award  for 
unparalleled  accomplishments  in 
community  development. 

Effects  on  Economy 

Since  July  1957,  lumber  yards  in 
Ava  have  furnished  materials  for  con- 
struction of  104  new  homes.  Fourteen 
business  firms  have  made  major  im- 
provements to  their  establishments, 
costing  $1,000  or  more.  A new  18-unit 
motel  with  restaurant,  filling  station, 
and  swimming  pool  is  near  comple- 
tion. 

The  sporting  goods  company  now 
employs  185.  The  wood  treating  plant 
has  20  men  directly  on  the  payroll, 
with  30  indirect  employees  cutting 
and  hauling  timber. 

The  electric  co-op  serving  rural 
areas  increased  meter  installations 
16  percent  during  the  last  4 years. 
The  Ava  electric  company  increased 
the  number  of  meters  15  percent 
during  the  same  period. 

Rent  in  Ava  has  gone  up  40  per- 
cent and  real  estate  10  percent.  Cir- 
culation of  the  weekly  newspaper  has 
increased  30  percent.  School  enroll- 
ment in  Ava  has  increased  13  percent 
and  in  the  county  5 percent. 

Livestock  sales  by  the  cooperative 
association  climbed  from  $70,000  in 
1956  to  about  $161,000  in  1960—130 
percent  increase. 

Alfalfa  acreage  increased  from 
2,229  in  1954  to  4,260  in  1959.  In- 
creased quality  hay  production  helped 
boost  milk  production  per  dairy  cow 
and  income  over  costs.  The  number  of 
farms  selling  dairy  products  de- 
creased 25  percent,  but  the  total 
number  of  dairy  cows  decreased  only 
6 percent  and  the  value  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts decreased  only  2 percent.  This 


indicates  farms  are  consolidating  in- 
to more  stable  economic  units. 

These  facts  indicate  the  population 
decrease  may  have  been  reversed. 
The  county  has  a more  stable  econ- 
omy, due  to  a better  balance  of  agri- 
culture, industry,  and  tourism. 

How  They  Did  It 

Early  in  1957  the  Federal  Exten- 
sion Service,  University  of  Missouri, 
and  Agricultural  Research  Service 
made  a survey  to  determine  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  Douglas  County.  A 
local  survey  was  made  of  the  labor 
force.  Another  sui'vey  determined 
public  opinion  on  community  needs 
for  economic  and  social  improvement. 
The  information  from  these  surveys, 
plus  census  reports,  gave  a clear  pic- 
ture of  the  economic  conditions  and 
trends  in  the  county. 

From  this  information,  charts  were 
prepared  showing  the  county’s  real 
problem  and  needs.  They  were  used 
in  presenting  the  current  situation  to 
organized  groups. 

After  each  presentation,  the  or- 
ganization named  one  member  to 
serve  a year  on  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Council.  The  council  was  re- 
sponsible for  formulating  an  active 
community  improvement  program  to 
work  on  pressing  problems  of  out- 
migration, low-income,  and  under- 
employment. 

The  35  members  on  the  council 
represent  the  city  and  county  govern- 
ment, civic  and  business  clubs,  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  schools,  youth  or- 
ganizations, farm  organizations,  news- 
paper, and  churches.  All  segments  of 
community  life  are  represented. 

The  council  holds  quarterly  con- 
ferences, each  planned  for  a specific 
purpose.  Part  of  each  conference  is 
devoted  to  reports  from  subcommit- 
tees on  accomplishments  and  plans 
for  action. 

Three  goals  for  concerted  action 
were  set  by  the  council — to  increase 
income  from  agriculture,  to  increase 
income  outside  agriculture,  and  to 
improve  the  communities’  services 
and  facilities. 

Each  year  the  council  elected  a 
nine  member  Executive  Board.  This 
board  has  the  responsibility  of  work- 
ing out  details  and  establishing  sub- 

(See  Economic  Tide,  page  214) 
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Sturdy  Roots 
Support  a 
New  Program 

by  VERN  C.  HENDRICKSON,  Price 
County  Resource  Development 
Agent,  Wisconsin 

Rural  Development  sounded  new 
and  different  when  we  first 
started  work  on  it  as  pilot  county  in 
1956.  But  we  soon  learned  it  was  not. 

We  found  it  was  rooted  to  the  fa- 
miliar extension  pattern  of  “helping 
people  to  help  themselves.’’  We  just 
needed  to  broaden  the  concept  to  in- 
clude the  idea  of  "helping  communi- 
ties to  help  themselves.”  That  gave 
the  framework  for  a Rural  Develop- 
ment Program. 

The  methods  and  procedures  used 
for  Rural  Development  are  much  the 
same  as  we  always  used.  The  big  dif- 
ference is  we  are  working  with  more 
people  of  different  occupations,  more 
organizations,  and  on  a greater  vari- 
ety of  problems. 

Projects  Accomplished 

We  have  been  involved  in  many  dif- 
ferent projects. 

The  community  of  Prentice  devel- 
oped a local  industry  employing  about 
60  people.  Industrial  management 
courses  for  key  industry  people  and 
annual  resort  management  institutes 
have  been  set  up.  And  we  have 
helped  organize  recreational  activi- 
ties. 

Research  is  being  conducted  on  the 
possibilities  of  blueberry  culture  in 
our  swamps.  We  are  working  with 
several  communities  on  the  possibility 
of  building  dams  that  will  help  the 
area  economy. 

Several  large  turkey  and  laying 
hen  enterprises  have  been  developed. 
A better  market  for  surplus  dairy 
cows  has  been  established  and  a lamb 
pool  has  helped  make  sheep  a profit- 
able enterprise. 

Most  important,  we  have  helped 
each  community  study  its  problems 


and  opportunities  and  organize  to 
help  themselves.  We  have  four  com- 
munities with  organized  development 
corporations  and  three  others  that 
have  organized  groups  but  are  not 
incorporated. 

We  started  with  a planning  and  ac- 
tion group  called  the  Price  County 
Resource  Development  Committee. 
Through  the  agricultural  committee, 
about  75  men  and  women  were  ap- 
pointed to  represent  farmers,  busi- 
nessmen, professional  people,  indus- 
try, forestry,  churches,  schools,  serv- 
ice clubs,  and  county  and  township 
governments. 


This  group  had  the  responsibility 
of  program  planning.  They  were 
divided  into  seven  working  commit- 
tees— agriculture,  industry,  forestry, 
recreation,  health  and  welfare,  edu- 
cation, and  publicity  and  promotion. 

These  smaller  groups  gathered  all 
the  information  available  about  their 
particular  field  of  work.  Several  sur- 
veys were  made  and  the  rural  soci- 
ology department  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  helped  carry  out  a 
major  research  study. 

We  believe  that  local  people  and 
organizations  must  be  involved  in  the 
program  from  the  start.  We  empha- 
size that  this  is  the  people’s  program. 
They  decide  what  the  problems  are 
and  what  should  be  done.  We  ask 


them  to  set  priorities  and  they  as- 
sume the  responsibilities. 

Leadership  development  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  program.  More 
and  more  of  this  is  concerned  with 
community  leadership  on  a great  va- 
riety of  problems.  These  are  of  inter- 
est and  concern  to  rural  and  urban 
residents  alike. 

Coordinating  Resources 

Throughout  the  whole  program,  ex- 
tension agents  act  as  coordinators. 
The  agricultural  agent,  home  agent, 
forestry  agent,  and  resource  develop- 
ment agent  work  with  subcommittees 
in  the  fields  they  can  best  handle. 
In  other  words,  this  is  a team  effort 
in  our  office. 

This  same  idea  has  been  carried 
with  other  government  agencies.  All 
have  been  involved  in  this  develop- 
ment program  from  the  start.  For 
example,  the  county  nurse  and  the 
county  welfare  department  have 
helped  in  health  and  welfare  resource 
committee  activities,  from  a youth 
employment  service  to  formation  of 
senior  citizen  groups. 

Good  communications  must  be 
maintained  between  agencies.  Regu- 
lar meetings  in  which  agency  person- 
nel can  get  acquainted  with  each 
others’  program  and  activities  are 
most  helpful.  School  administrators, 
the  local  electric  cooperative  man- 
ager, and  agriculture  and  home  eco- 
nomics teachers  have  been  included 
in  these  meetings. 

We  believe  all  groups  feel  that  this 
is  “our  program”  and  not  the  pro- 
gram of  one  agency  alone. 

Most  of  our  improvements  and  de- 
velopments come  from  the  work  of 
communities,  special  interest  groups, 
and  individuals.  The  county  com- 
mittee work  helps  to  supply  informa- 
tion, inspiration,  and  enthusiasm. 

Community  leaders  turn  to  us  for 
assistance  on  a wide  variety  of  prob- 
lems. We  keep  informed  on  all  types 
of  private  and  government  assistance 
and  specialists  who  are  available.  If 
we  need  help  and  cannot  get  it 
through  extension  specialists,  we 
know  the  proper  agency  for  this  help. 

With  this  accumulation  of  experi- 
ence, Price  County  will  continue  to 
make  progress.  Sturdy  roots  from 
the  past  will  support  our  economic 
development  efforts. 
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Organizing 

for  action 

by  MIKE  DUFF,  Assistant  Leader  in  Extension  Programs,  and  CHARLIE 
DIXON,  Coordinator,  Special  Extension  Programs,  Kentucky 


One  of  Extension’s  objectives  in 
Rural  Areas  Development  is 
“to  assist  in  developing  an  effective 
organization  framework  . . . through 
which  local  people  may  work  up  spe- 
cific project  proposals  designed  to  ac- 
complish the  objectives  of  the  plan 
for  overall  economic  development.” 
Kentucky  has  already  done  this 
kind  of  job  in  its  pilot  area  Rural 
Development  Program.  By  carefully 
forming  committees  on  each  level — 
State,  area,  and  counties  within  the 
area — development  projects  have 
been  successful. 

Rural  Development  was  conceived 
as  an  approach  to  overall  develop- 
ment at  community,  county,  and  area 
levels.  It  was  to  be  supported  by 
joint  interagency  efforts. 

Growing  Idea 

In  1956  a State  committee  was 
formed  under  the  leadership  of  Dean 
of  Agriculture  Frank  J.  Welch.  Since 
then  the  State  committee  has  grown 
from  12  original  members  to  26 — rep- 
resenting 6 Federal  agencies,  9 State 
agencies,  8 private  agencies,  and  3 
divisions  of  the  university. 

Three  trade  areas,  involving  25 
counties,  were  selected  for  pilot  ef- 
forts. Area  and  county  development 
organizations  of  lay  people  were  en- 
visioned. 

Area  and  county  agency  commit- 
tees were  set  up  to  facilitate  joint 
agency  efforts  in  support  of  the  lay 
organizations.  These  agency  commit- 
tees consisted  of  representatives  of 
agencies  on  the  State  committee 
which  had  area  and  county  workers. 

Typical  area  organization  and  work 
is  shown  in  the  12-county  Ashland 
trade  area  experience. 


A meeting  of  local  people  from  all 
counties  in  the  area  was  initiated  by 
the  State  committee  in  November 
1956.  This  was  before  area  agency 
committees  were  established. 

The  rural  development  concept 
was  explained  and  an  area  develop- 
ment committee  formed.  Three  repre- 
sentatives from  each  county  made  up 
the  committee. 

Representatives  at  this  first  area 
meeting  took  leadership  in  forming 
county  committees.  Next,  an  area 
workshop  was  sponsored  jointly  by 
the  area  and  State  development  com- 
mittees. Basic  data  for  the  area  were 
presented  by  State  personnel. 

Area  committees  then  were  set  up 
for  agriculture,  land  use,  and  fores- 
try; industry  and  tourism;  social  and 
community  development;  and  educa- 
tion. Broad  goals  were  set  within 
these  four  program  areas. 

Among  projects  in  the  Ashland 
trade  area  are  feeder  pigs,  feeder 
calves,  sheep,  poultry,  roads,  and 
stream  development.  Other  projects 
are  included  in  the  area  program  but 
the  above  involve  area  committees 
with  representatives  from  two  or 
more  counties.  Each  area  project 
committee  has  goals  for  the  area. 

Overlapping  Interests 

Although  an  overall  economic  de- 
velopment plan  has  been  developed 
for  the  trade  area,  differences  in  re- 
sources, topography,  markets,  or  his- 
torical development  may  make  it  ad- 
visable to  organize  some  projects  in 
part  of  the  area  or  overlapping  areas. 

For  example,  a committee  to  pro- 
mote stream  development  has  repre- 
sentatives from  5 of  the  12  area  coun- 
ties. A poultry  committee  is  com- 


posed of  representatives  of  5 counties 
which  include  only  3 of  those  repre- 
sented on  the  stream  development 
committee.  The  feeder  pig  committee 
includes  one  border  county  not  in  the 
area. 

Area  development  project  commit- 
tees are  guided  by  the  usual  officers. 
These  may  be  included  among  the 
quota  of  delegates  from  each  county 
or  in  addition  to  them. 

In  the  Ashland  area,  most  project 
committees  have  one  delegate  from 
each  county  concerned  with  the  spe- 
cific project.  More  delegates  may  be 
on  the  committee,  depending  on  the 
importance  of  the  project  in  a county. 

Projects  Take  Hold 

Social,  educational,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  projects  have  all  been 
successful.  The  swine  and  poultry 
enterprises  are  good  examples. 

The  Ashland  feeder  pig  project  re- 
sulted in  two  sales  being  held  each 
year.  Breeding  stock  has  been  im- 
proved and  numbers  increased.  Other 
production  practices  have  been  im- 
proved. Pig  chains  for  4-H  and  FFA 
have  increased  and  expanded.  Two 
research  and  demonstration  breeding 
and  farrowing  programs  were  estab- 
lished. 

The  area  poultry  project  has  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  a new 
egg  market  outlet,  expanded  integra- 
tion of  egg  production  and  market- 
ing, and  more  commercial  flocks.  In 
1953,  commercial  flocks  in  the  5 coun- 
ties averaged  24,000  birds  in  flocks  of 
300  hens  or  more.  They  expanded  to 

160.000  birds  in  flocks  of  more  than 

1.000  hens  each  in  1960. 

Area  projects  have  had  close  sup- 
port from  the  area  agent  in  Rural 
Development.  He  has  been  the  key 
to  active  and  timely  work  by  area 
project  committees.  He  has  been  able 
to  secure  needed  information  and 
specialist  assistance,  follow  up  on  de- 
tails, and  provide  intercounty  coor- 
dination. 

Bimonthly  meetings  of  the  overall 
area  lay  development  committee  with 
the  area  agency  committee  provide 
mutual  understanding  and  support  of 
area  programs. 

Experiences  in  Kentucky  have 
shown  that  people  will  work  together 
on  an  area  basis  as  they  recognize  a 
real  need  for  intercounty  cooperation. 
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RETOOLING 

(From  page  203) 

In  Extension,  a rural  sociologist 
was  assigned  to  interpret  legislation 
and  train  extension  agents;  a leader 
of  agriculture,  farm,  and  industry  to 
give  direction  to  planning  and  co- 
ordinating effort;  an  assistant  direc- 
tor on  programs  to  coordinate  all 
areas  of  the  extension  program  in 
added  emphasis  in  area  redevelop- 
ment; two  district  supervisors  for 
county  and  area  agent  supervision;  a 
State  leader  of  home  economics  for 
family  living.  All  these  and  others 
form  the  new  extension  team  devot- 
ing time  to  RAD. 

We  see  Ohio’s  expanded  and  re- 
organized State  RAD  Committee 
playing  a vital  role  in  resource  devel- 
opment. Specifically,  it  will  counsel 
with  local  committees  and  assist  them 
in  developing  programs  for  full  use 
of  resources. 

Extension’s  role  in  the  program,  in 
meeting  our  organizational  and  edu- 
cational responsibilities,  is  tied  close- 
ly to  our  traditional  approach  of 
helping  people  help  themselves. 

TOTAL  ATTACK 

(From  page  196) 

cational  leadership)  will  not  be  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  our  regular, 
on-going  extension  program.  On  the 
contrary,  it  can  greatly  increase  its 
effectiveness. 

RAD  is  tailor-made  to  help  us  do  a 
more  effective  job  in  Extension.  It 
embodies  the  basic  principles  of  our 
long  range  planning  or  program  pro- 
jection efforts.  Yet,  it  is  broader  in 
scope  and  actively  involves  many 
other  groups. 

Furthermore,  our  analysis  of  prob- 
lems and  inventory  of  resources  can 
be  far  more  extensive  and  sophisti- 
cated than  in  our  program  projection 
efforts.  Consequently,  RAD  represents 
an  opportunity  to  do  a much  more 
effective  job  than  would  be  possible 
otherwise. 

Broad  Application 

Although  RAD  was  conceived  ini- 
tially to  accelerate  growth  of  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas,  we  should 
not  limit  the  application  of  this  ap- 
proach to  those  areas.  The  principles 


of  analysis,  resource  inventory,  and 
planning  by  the  local  groups  involved 
are  basic  to  any  extension  program. 
Areas  with  rapid  economic  growth 
also  are  confronted  with  problems  of 
adjustment  which  might  be  solved 
through  such  a unified  program  of 
action. 

Though  local  people  will  need  to 
and  can  now  effectively  call  on  many 
other  agencies  for  help,  it  is  clear 
that  Extension’s  organizational  and 
educational  assignment  is  in  the 
mainstream  of  the  total  effort.  The 
RAD  program  provides  an  opportun- 
ity for  real  leadership  on  a broader 
and  more  meaningful  scale  than  we 
have  operated  previously. 

No  agency  or  organization  has  a 
greater  responsibility  in  this  effort, 
nor  a greater  opportunity  for  suc- 
cess. I’m  sure  that  every  extension 
worker  will  accept  this  challenge. 

VISIONS 

(From  page  205) 

Last  fall  the  Stevens  County  pilot 
project  was  expanded  to  include  ad- 
joining counties — Pend  Oreille  and 
Ferry.  Each  organized  a Rural  De- 
velopment Planning  Council. 

In  each  county,  much  basic  work 
has  been  done  in  gathering  factual 
information  and  planning  an  overall 
economic  development  program. 

The  transition  from  a county  to  an 
area  development  program  makes  a 
number  of  potential  developments 
possible  which  were  not  feasible  when 
sponsored  by  a single  community  or 
county.  In  the  Stevens  County  pro- 
gram, this  was  demonstrated  when 
county  lines  were  crossed  to  make 
the  continuing  education  program 
possible. 

Local  resources  will  be  more  effec- 
tive through  area  pooling.  Potential 
programs  can  attract  more  capital. 
Larger  projects  can  be  sponsored. 

We  envision  greater  accomplish- 
ments as  a result  of  the  pilot  county 
experience  and  the  steps  we  have 
taken  to  move  from  a county  to  an 
area  program.  Rural  and  urban  cen- 
ters will  be  tackling  common  objec- 
tives. They  are  no  longer  “two  dif- 
ferent worlds.”  Modern  communica- 
tions, transportation,  marketing,  and 
other  factors  have  brought  them  to- 
gether. 

Area  development  programs  pro- 


vide opportunity  for  effective  team- 
work in  gathering  and  analyzing 
facts,  planning  programs,  and  citi- 
zens’ action.  We  believe  the  transi- 
tion from  a county  to  an  area  pro- 
gram will  help  make  sound  program 
planning  a reality. 

EXTENSION  IN  AR 

(From  page  197) 

area  levels,  the  Rural  Areas  Develop- 
ment committees  can  step  in  and  do 
the  job  for  the  designated  rural  areas. 
All  State  and  local  agencies,  and 
those  federal  agencies  outside  USDA 
having  a contribution  to  make,  should 
be  represented  on  the  State  RAD 
committee.  With  guidance  from  Ex- 
tension, they  should  constitute  the 
best  possible  team  for  this  job. 

Utilizing  Resources 

In  addition,  technical  and  enter- 
prise assistance  will  be  provided  by 
all  other  USDA  agencies  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration.  Close  coop- 
eration of  State  development  agencies 
in  obtaining  liaison  with  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  will 
be  essential.  Various  universities, 
planning  agencies,  and  development 
authorities  will  have  important  con- 
tributions to  make  in  some  States. 

At  all  times,  the  aim  will  be  to 
make  use  of  all  available  resources  in 
the  motivation  and  development  of 
local  initiative. 

The  planning  and  evaluation  of 
farm  processing  plants,  forest  prod- 
ucts enterprises,  and  other  types  of 
commercial  and  industrial  projects 
will  require  specialized  assistance  of 
many  types.  Legal,  engineering,  mar- 
ket analyses,  and  management  are 
only  a few  of  the  talents  essential  to 
the  organization  and  financing  of 
projects  which  will  provide  supple- 
mentary employment  to  low-income 
farming  areas. 

In  formulating  overall  economic  de- 
velopment programs  and  planning 
specific  projects,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  call  upon  much  specialized  assist- 
ance. The  job  is  one  of  developing 
all  the  resources  of  a given  area. 
Rural  and  town  people  must  work  to- 
gether in  achieving  their  common 
objectives. 
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Know  Your  Resources 


by  J.  C.  WILLIS,  County  Agent,  and  E.  C.  WALLACE,  Associate  County 
Agent,  Chesterfield  County,  South  Carolina 


One  of  the  first  steps  in  planning 
for  the  future  is  to  know  what 
resources  you  have  on  hand.  From 
this  point  you  can  estimate  what  you 
want  and  how  you’re  going  to  get  it. 

Following  World  War  II,  it  became 
increasingly  difficult  for  Chesterfield 
County  families  to  exist  on  their 
small  farms.  The  average  size  farm 
was  92  acres  and  a third  to  a half  of 
that  was  in  woodland.  Cotton  was 
the  major  cash  crop,  but  many  allot- 
ments were  only  5 to  10  acres. 

It  was  clear  that  small  farmers  had 
to  either  expand  and  mechanize  or 
seek  employment  in  industry.  This 
meant  that  many  would  have  to  find 
work  outside  the  county. 

A few  small  industries  were  located 
in  the  county  and  a large  industry 
across  the  county  line  employed  other 
Chesterfield  County  residents.  How- 
ever, these  industries  could  not  em- 
ploy many  more. 

Shortly  after  Chesterfield  was  des- 
ignated a Rural  Development  pilot 


George  B.  Nutt,  South  Caroline  Extension 
Director,  (right)  and  Reese  Jordan,  water- 
melon grower,  check  a crop  on  Forestry  Com- 
mission land  put  into  production  to  bolster 
Chesterfield  County’s  agricultural  economy. 


county,  it  was  felt  that  a resource 
survey  would  be  a valuable  aid  to  eco- 
nomic development. 

Extension  agents  contacted  other 
agencies  and  organizations  to  assist 
in  completing  the  survey.  They  in- 
cluded: Soil  Conservation  Service; 
Farmers  Home  Administration;  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  County  Ministerial  Depart- 
ment; county  commissioners;  County 
Development  Board;  and  the  Chester- 
field Civitan  Club.  Other  organiza- 
tions, business  firms,  and  individuals 
also  cooperated. 

The  survey  consisted  of  16  major 
fields  of  resources.  These  were: 
Location  and  history 
Natural  resources  and  extrac- 
tive industry 
Human  resources 
Agriculture 
Manufacturing 
Construction 

Miscellaneous  service,  trades,  and 
industries 
Public  utilities 
Distribution  facilities 
Banking  and  finance 
Education  and  cultural  facilities 
Recreational  facilities 
Health  and  public  welfare  facili- 
ties 

Religion  and  related  activities 
Government  and  fiscal  affairs 
Organizations  and  media  avail- 
able to  assist  with  local  prob- 
lems 

Each  agency  or  organization  was 
asked  to  prepare  the  section  directly 
related  to  it. 

After  completion,  the  survey  was 
printed  by  the  Chesterfield  County 
Development  Board.  Copies  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  legislative  delegation, 
agencies  and  organizations  through- 


out the  county,  the  County  and  State 
Development  Boards,  and  individuals 
by  request. 

The  survey  has  helped  undergird 
the  county’s  economy  in  two  ways. 
First,  it  has  focused  attention  on  the 
need  for  more  employment.  Second, 
more  has  been  accomplished  through 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  various 
agencies  than  would  have  been  possi- 
ble individually. 

The  survey  brought  together  eco- 
nomic data  that  helped  to  determine 
the  kind  of  industry  best  suited  to 
the  county.  It  contained  the  type  of 
information  that  an  industry  would 
seek  when  selecting  a location  for 
their  operations. 

The  report  has  helped  many  rural 
families  appraise  their  economic 
problems,  resources,  and  conditions 
and  recognize  the  adjustments  needed 
to  improve  their  way  of  living.  For 
most  small  farm  families,  these  ad- 
justments depended  on  deciding 
whether  to  expand  their  farming  op- 
erations, sell,  or  farm  part-time  and 
work  off  the  farm  part-time. 

New  Land  Use 

In  developing  the  county,  the  po- 
tential of  its  land  also  has  been  taken 
into  account.  The  County  Develop- 
ment Board,  State  Commission  of 
Forestry,  and  agricultural  agencies 
are  cooperating  in  a campaign  to  get 
unused  land  into  production. 

This  year  2,500  acres  of  Forestry 
Commission  land,  cleared  for  refor- 
estation, were  leased  to  local  water- 
melon growers.  Chesterfield  County, 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  South  Caro- 
lina’s watermelon  producing  areas, 
has  soil  ideally  suited  to  melon 
growing. 

The  arrangement  proved  beneficial 
both  to  the  commission  and  local 
watermelon  growers.  Melons  planted 
on  the  newly-cleared  land  for  a year 
helped  keep  down  undergrowth.  After 
harvest,  pines  will  be  planted.  And 
watermelon  growers  are  helped  by 
the  availability  of  ideally  suited  land. 

This  cooperative  arrangement  is 
expected  to  continue  for  several  years, 
bringing  in  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  additional  income  to  the 
county  each  year.  More  important, 
the  watermelon  and  pine  plantings 
are  pointing  the  way  to  better  land 
use. 
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The  People's  Choice 


by  LLOYD  R.  WILSON,  Studies,  Training,  and  Program  Coordinator,  and 
JOHN  PATES,  Associate  Extension  Editor,  South  Dakota 


The  formation  of  water  conservan- 
cy subdistricts  has  been  heralded 
as  the  most  stimulating  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  bring  about  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Missouri  River  in 
South  Dakota. 

The  story  behind  this  achievement 
is  almost  as  spectacular  as  the  for- 
mation of  the  subdistricts  itself. 

Legal  Requirements 

Legislation  passed  in  1959  provided 
that  the  vote  to  form  a conservancy 
subdistrict  must  be  at  least  60  per- 
cent favorable  in  each  election  dis- 
trict. And  the  vote  had  to  be  held  at 
a general  election. 

To  complicate  matters,  the  law  es- 
tablished separate  election  districts 
for  each  municipality  and  a separate 
one  for  all  rural  people  in  a county. 
Any  one  of  the  above  factors  could 
have  blocked  the  formation  of  a sub- 
district. 

Less  than  12  months  remained  to 
carry  out  an  educational  program, 
get  petitions  signed,  and  be  sure  that 
40,000  voters  thoroughly  understood 
the  issues  involved.  Many  public  offi- 
cials said  it  could  not  be  done  that 
fast. 

The  job  was  done,  however.  In  the 
November  1960  election,  voters  en- 
dorsed the  formation  of  two  subdis- 
tricts. The  issue  was  favored  by  78 
to  93  percent  of  the  voters  in  the  17 Yz 
counties  which  form  the  two  sub- 
districts. 

The  Water  Resource  Commission 
knew  an  educational  job  was  needed. 
Before  the  people  could  act,  they 
needed  to  know  the  water  situation 
in  South  Dakota,  the  role  that  the 
Missouri  River  might  be  expected  to 
play,  the  water  conservancy  law,  and 
the  procedure  to  establish  subdistricts. 

The  Commission  turned  to  Exten- 
sion for  help.  Extension  personnel 
recognized  the  opportunity  and  the 
urgency  of  the  situation. 


J.  W.  Grimes,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Water  Resource  Commission,  met 
with  State  and  county  extension  per- 
sonnel in  a 2-day  meeting.  The  first 
day  was  spent  discussing  the  water 
situation  and  the  laws.  The  second 
day  was  devoted  to  formulating  plans, 
setting  objectives,  and  assigning 
duties. 

Eighteen  counties  in  central  South 
Dakota  were  selected  to  carry  on  the 
educational  program.  Water  resource 
development  would  directly  or  indi- 
rectly benefit  these  counties  most. 

From  25  to  75  leaders  or  potential 
leaders  in  each  county  were  invited 
to  attend  three  2-hour  training  ses- 
sions. With  the  help  of  county  exten- 
sion boards,  leaders  were  chosen  from 
every  township,  village,  and  city  in 
the  area. 

From  these  leaders,  County  Water 
Resource  Committees  were  elected. 
They  helped  plan  an  educational  pro- 
gram, direct  the  petition  sign-up 
phase,  and  determine  the  portion  of 
the  county  which  should  be  included 
in  the  subdistrict. 

From  5 to  15  meetings  were  con- 
ducted in  each  county.  These  were 
designed  primarily  to  create  aware- 
ness and  interest  in  the  water  situa- 
tion and  in  the  law.  Even  though 
these  meetings  were  held  during  the 
busiest  time  of  year  for  farm  people, 
meeting  halls  were  filled. 

Campaign  to  Inform 

From  July  through  October,  every 
method  of  informing  people  became 
part  of  the  educational  program. 
Chambers  of  commerce,  church 
groups,  service  clubs,  4-H  clubs,  home 
demonstration  clubs,  county  crop  and 
livestock  associations  spread  the  in- 
formation. 

Throughout  the  entire  period, 
newspapers,  radio,  and  television 
were  used  in  the  educational  effort. 


Three  publications  were  developed 
as  part  of  the  educational  program. 

Each  home  demonstration  club 
member  was  provided  with  a packet 
of  material.  The  issues  were  discussed 
during  October  club  meetings. 

The  Edmunds  County  Water  Re- 
source Committee  placed  displays  and 
sample  ballots  in  county  banks.  The 
committee  also  provided  newspapers 
with  an  article  each  week  during 
October. 

Whenever  a meeting  was  held, 
every  farmer  and  businessman  in  the 
area  was  notified  by  postcard.  A news 
story  also  appeared  in  the  local 
paper. 

To  encourage  petition  carriers,  a 
circular  letter  advised  them  of  prog- 
ress. It  also  underlined  the  need  for 
continuing  the  sign-up. 

The  county  superintendent  of 
schools  was  supplied  with  fact  sheets 
and  sample  ballots.  Teachers  were 
encouraged  to  bring  the  issue  to  the 
attention  of  school  children. 

In  Faulk  County,  a circular  letter 
signed  by  the  County  Water  Resource 
Steering  Committee  was  delivered  to 
every  voter.  The  letter  explained  the 
opportunity  to  form  the  subdistrict, 
asked  voters  to  consider  the  issue, 
and  invited  questions. 

Personal  Contact 

Petition  carriers  followed  up  the 
letter  and  visited  every  eligible  voter. 
In  all  cases,  the  number  of  signatures 
on  petitions  was  well  above  the  25 
percent  minimum  needed. 

In  Campbell  County,  the  informa- 
tion was  incorporated  in  the  Crop 
Improvement  Association  banquet 
program.  The  program  included  a 
skit  which  called  attention  to  the  sit- 
uation. On  the  back  of  the  banquet 
program  was  a sample  ballot  plus  a 
brief  explanation. 

In  Hyde  County,  township  repre- 
sentatives visited  every  farm.  They 
explained  the  idea  of  conservancy 
subdistricts  and  presented  a sample 
ballot  plus  reading  material. 

House-to-house  visits  were  also 
made  by  commercial  clubs  in  every 
town.  The  county  committee  spon- 
sored a half-page  newspaper  adver- 
tisement and  distributed  handbills 
throughout  the  county. 

(See  People’s  Choice,  page  214) 
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Backbone  of 

Rural  Areas  Development 

by  PAUL  CREWS,  Suwannee  County  Agent,  Florida 


Editor’s  Note:  Author  Crews  reports 
that  during  the  past  jew  weeks 
Suwannee  County  has  become  part  of 
the  Suwannee  River  Area  Develop- 
ment Council,  an  organization  of 
seven  Florida  counties  joined  by  com- 
mon interests  and  goals.  Suwannee 
County  has  been  designated  a "rede- 
velopment area,”  eligible  for  assist- 
ance from  ARA. 

Community  work  is  the  backbone 
of  rural  areas  development  pro- 
grams. That’s  how  we  feel  after 
working  with  community  groups  in 
Suwannee  County. 

Philadelphia,  Fla.,  was  the  first 
community  to  organize  an  improve- 
ment club.  Since  then  it  won  the 
Rural  Community  of  the  Year  Award 
given  at  the  Suwannee  County  Fair 
in  1959.  The  community  also  won 
first  place  for  community  booths  at 
the  fair. 

Extension  workers  have  been  ac- 
tive in  the  improvement  program 


which  grew  from  Suwannee’s  desig- 
nation as  a pilot  Rural  Development 
county.  Many  of  the  laymen  selected 
to  formulate  plans  for  the  local  pro- 
gram are  continuing  in  committee 
assignments.  We  work  closely  with 
them  on  problems  and  goals  set  forth 
by  county  people  in  family  surveys 
and  mass  meetings. 

A committee  of  75  to  80  represen- 
tatives of  all  organizations  within 
the  county  was  formed  into  a County 
Rural  Development  Council.  This 
council  guides  and  oversees  the 
County  Steering  Committee,  which 
in  turn  directs  the  problem  subcom- 
mittees. 

Active  subcommittees  were  selected 
to  head  different  phases  of  project 
work.  At  this  point  county  agents 
probably  play  their  most  important 
role.  Agents  meet  with  the  com- 
mittees, advising  and  clearing  up 
confusing  points. 

Subcommittees  for  the  county 
are  studying  the  following  prob- 


lem areas:  agriculture,  community 
improvement,  education,  forestry, 
health,  industry,  publicity,  recre- 
ation, transportation  and  communi- 
cation, and  welfare. 

After  the  committees  have  com- 
pleted their  planning  on  certain 
goals,  action  committees  are  ap- 
pointed to  do  the  legwork.  This  in- 
cludes publicity  and  coordination 
with  other  committees  or  organiza- 
tions. 

When  work  on  a project  extends 
over  several  weeks,  the  committee 
makes  progress  reports  to  the  steer- 
ing committee  and  publishes  written 
reports. 

At  intervals,  praise  and  recogni- 
tion are  given  to  those  people  who 
are  exerting  the  effort.  Publicity  and 
personal  recognition  have  paid  big 
dividends. 

Community  Outlook 

Big  projects  have  been  undertaken 
during  this  period.  And  some  big 
results  have  been  obtained.  Com- 
munity improvement  has  shown 
noticeable  activity. 

Interest  was  high  in  Philadelphia 
Community  and  the  club  took  its 
improvement  job  seriously.  Commit- 
tees were  formed  to  work  on  ways 
of  bettering  the  community  in  nine 
problem  areas — recreation,  boundary 
line  and  sign,  beautification,  church, 
agriculture  and  marketing,  health 
and  welfare,  home  improvement,  so- 
cial, and  education. 

One  problem  discussed  by  the  Phil- 
adelphia Community  was  the  drying, 
processing,  and  handling  of  grain 
during  harvest  season.  Available  fa- 
cilities were  inadequate. 

Between  September  1959  and  Sep- 
tember 1960,  funds  were  raised  to 
build  a $155,000  processing  plant. 
This  new  plant  was  built  to  handle 
grain  produced  not  only  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Community,  but  the  entire 
North  Florida  area. 

This  active  community  has  also 
rebuilt  its  community  center,  started 
a dolomite  program,  and  erected 
community  signs. 

In  many  cases  several  big  projects 
are  carried  on  simultaneously  within 
a particular  community.  If  county- 
wide problems  are  involved,  the  com- 

(See  Backbone,  page  214) 


Farmers  and  businessmen  on  a resource  development  committee  in  Suwannee  County  discuss 
ways  that  a special  conservation  practice  can  be  put  into  effect. 
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EXPERIENCE 

(From  page  202) 

guidelines,  with  suggestions  from  the 
Federal  Extension  Service,  were  util- 
ized in  projecting  educational  and  or- 
ganizational work  in  connection  with 
the  RAD  and  Area  Redevelopment 
Programs. 

One  question  facing  many  States 
is:  How  important  is  it  to  have  per- 
sonnel at  the  area  level  to  work  with 
county  extension  personnel  and 
groups?  From  our  experience  on  a 
trade  area  basis,  it  appears  highly 
desirable  that  a person  be  assigned 
to  a given  area  to  assist  agents  in 
development  programs. 

Another  significant  insight  on  the 
area  program  has  been  the  primary 
concern  of  each  county  to  develop 
an  active  county  development  pro- 
gram before  much  attention  is  given 
to  interests  at  the  area  level. 

Still  another  significant  experience 
has  been  bringing  diverse  interest 
groups  together  periodically  at  the 
area  level.  This  develops  close  work- 
ing relationships  and  recognition  of 
the  need  for  working  together  for 
mutual  benefit. 

Learning  Experience 

We  recognize  that  in  the  transition 
from  a rural  development  program 
to  an  area  development  program, 
many  new  problems  will  be  encoun- 
tered. This  effort  is  a learning  ex- 
perience for  agency  personnel  as  well 
as  lay  groups. 

We  believe  that  a development  pro- 
gram has  to  involve  more  and  more 
people.  They,  in  turn,  become  more 
interested  and  better  informed  in  de- 
cisions affecting  their  own  welfare. 

We  know  that  we  will  be  concerned 
with  organizational  and  educational 
work  for  years  to  come.  The  area  de- 
velopment program  is  a way  of  mak- 
ing ideas  and  concepts  develop  into 
action-type  programs  that  will  benefit 
the  people  in  the  area. 

PEOPLE’S  CHOICE 

(From  page  212) 

Sample  ballots  were  mailed  out 
with  a local  REA  newsletter  which 
goes  to  95  percent  of  the  farm  opera- 
tors in  Brown  County. 


In  the  cities,  Boy  Scouts  placed 
conservancy  brochures  and  an  expla- 
nation of  the  referendum  on  door 
knobs  along  with  get-out-the-vote  door 
hangers. 

Two  television  programs  were  de- 
voted to  the  subject  just  2 days  be- 
fore the  election. 

Satisfying  Results 

The  entire  program  proved  satis- 
fying for  all  people  concerned.  The 
formation  of  conservancy  subdistricts 
is  important  to  future  development  in 
South  Dakota. 

Great  obstacles  were  overcome.  For 
example,  an  early  survey  indicated 
that  only  57  percent  of  the  persons 
interviewed  thought  it  necessary  to 
lay  claim  to  Missouri  River  water. 

Finally,  perhaps  most  satisfying  of 
all  was  being  able  to  refute  the  claim 
that  such  an  educational  program 
“could  not  be  done.”  And  the  deci- 
sion was  the  people’s  choice. 

ECONOMIC  TIDE 

(From  page  207) 

committees  to  carry  out  the  policies 
and  program  of  the  council. 

Three  subcommittees  are  working 
to  increase  income  from  agriculture. 
Each  committee  plans  its  own  pro- 
gram, elects  officers,  determines  time 
and  place  for  meetings,  and  controls 
membership.  The  chairman  of  each 
is  a member  of  the  county  council, 
attends  quarterly  conferences,  makes 
reports,  and  helps  keep  the  overall 
program  coordinated. 

The  industrial  and  tourist  commit- 
tees have  been  responsible  for  in- 
creasing income  outside  of  agricul- 
ture. These  committees  operate  in 
the  same  general  manner  as  those  in 
agriculture. 

During  the  past  4 years,  commit- 
tees have  worked  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, health,  recreation,  rural  tele- 
phone service,  and  fire  protection. 
When  a committee  completes  its  job, 
or  if  it  is  unable  to  accomplish  its 
purpose,  it  is  disbanded. 

The  combined  efforts  of  all  sub- 
committees, plus  the  cooperation  of 
all  the  people,  have  made  it  possible 
to  develop  a more  stable  economy 
and  slow,  or  even  reverse,  the  down- 
ward trend  in  population. 

Involvement  of  all  the  people  has 


been  the  key  in  Douglas  County’s  ac- 
complishments. For  example,  99  men 
formed  33  industrial  stock  selling 
teams.  The  town  declared  a holiday, 
business  doors  were  locked,  and  both 
management  and  employees  spent  the 
day  selling  stock  to  build  the  factory. 
Today  1,265  people  own  stock  in  the 
development  corporation. 

Only  four  “No”  votes  were  cast 
when  Ava  voted  funds  for  sewer  and 
water  expansion.  Over  500  farmers 
gave  $5  each  to  be  used  in  the  cam- 
paign to  get  telephones.  These  are  a 
few  ways  that  people  were  involved. 

The  local  weekly  newspaper,  the 
only  mass  medium  originating  in  the 
county,  covered  the  development  pro- 
gram with  editorials,  feature  stories, 
and  pictures.  Their  interest  in  the 
program  stimulated  interest  and  ac- 
tion in  the  public. 

Douglas  County’s  success  as  a 
Rural  Development  pilot  county  has 
been  a demonstration  of  community 
effort  in  helping  themselves.  The 
people  now  have  confidence  and  a 
determination  to  make  greater 
achievements. 

BACKBONE 

(From  page  213) 

munity  gathers  countywide  support. 
Usually  what  is  good  for  the  com- 
munity is  also  good  for  the  county. 

Three  publications  have  been 
written  to  guide  these  community 
organizations.  The  first  was  a simple 
leaflet  describing  the  details  of  a 
community  development  program.  It 
set  up  a contest  with  rules  and 
regulations  explained.  This  was 
printed  and  mailed  to  all  community 
leaders. 

The  State  community  improvement 
subcommittee  prepared  a manual, 
Guidepost  to  Community  Develop- 
ment for  Community  Leaders,  with 
suggestions  for  organizing  a com- 
munity. Committees  and  duties  were 
also  suggested. 

In  addition,  a mimeographed  hand- 
book was  prepared  for  committee 
secretaries. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
extension  agents  in  this  pilot  county 
are  to  guide  and  work  with  the 
committees. 

Sometimes  it’s  a full-time  job,  but 
it  is  doing  the  things  that  the  people 
want. 
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lems  becomes  a club  leader,  and  is 
selected  as  a delegate  to  the  National 
4-H  Conference  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Man  Enough  for  the  Job  is  being 
distributed  in  a new  manner.  Prints 
are  being  sold  directly  by  the  pro- 
ducer to  Extension  Services,  power 
companies,  and  businessmen  with  a 
large  rural  customer  list.  These  pur- 
chasers then  make  their  prints  avail- 
able to  schools,  churches,  civic  clubs, 
4-H  clubs,  and  rural  organizations. 


Georgia  Organizes 
RAD  Committees 
In  All  Counties 
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Newly  elected  officers  of  the  National  Association  of  County  Agricultural  Agents  for  1961-62 
are:  (left  to  right)  President  B.  H.  Trierweiler,  Wyoming;  Vice-President  Paul  Barger,  Iowa; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  S.  Thurston,  Pennsylvania. 


NACAA  Elects 
Trierweiler 

Nearly  1,500  agricultural  agents 
and  their  families  met  in  New  York 
City  in  September  for  the  46th 
annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  County  Agricultural 
Agents. 

Bernard  H.  Trierweiler  from 
Torrington,  Wyo.,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  association  for  1961-62. 
The  agents  also  selected  Paul 
Barger,  Waterloo,  la.,  as  vice-presi- 
dent. Joseph  S.  Thurston,  Greens- 
burg,  Pa.,  was  elected  to  his  third 
term  as  secretary-treasurer. 

NACAA  Directors  for  1961-62  in- 
clude: Northeastern,  Stanley  Hale, 
Connecticut;  Southern,  Elmo  V.  Cook, 
Texas;  North  Central,  J.  B.  Turner, 
Illinois;  Western,  George  L.  Jones, 
Colorado;  and  Southern,  E.  N. 
Stephens,  Florida. 

In  New  York,  agents  had  a first- 
hand look  at  farm  products  moving 


through  the  world’s  largest  markets. 
The  4-H  Town  and  Country  Business 
Program  and  other  extension  mar- 
keting programs  were  featured  dur- 
ing the  meeting  which  was  based  on 
the  theme.  Marketing  in  Action. 

The  1962  meeting  will  be  held 
August  26-30  at  the  New  Mexico  State 
University,  Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex. 

4-H  Film  Wins  Praise 

Man  Enough  for  the  Job,  the  4-H 
motion  picture  released  early  this 
year  by  Sam  Orleans  Film  Produc- 
tions, Inc.,  has  become  in  great  de- 
mand among  4-H  club  and  county 
agents. 

The  film  tells  the  story  of  a boy 
whose  lack  of  interest  in  anything 
causes  his  parents  serious  worry.  But 
when  the  family  moves  to  a rural 
area  and  the  boy  becomes  interested 
in  the  local  4-H  club,  he  undergoes 
a great  personality  change.  The  for- 
merly disinterested  youth  becomes 
vitally  interested  in  community  prob- 


The Georgia  Extension  Service  re- 
ports the  organization  of  a Rural 
Area  Development  Committee  in 
every  county.  In  a report  to  the 
Federal  Extension  Service,  Director 
W.  A.  Sutton  said  that  all  159 
counties  had  organized  by  late 
September.  This  makes  Georgia  the 
first  State  to  form  RAD  committees 
in  100  percent  of  its  counties. 

One  particular  county  committee 
with  a membership  of  about  60  was 
noted.  Representative  local  leader- 
ship included  business,  industry, 
labor,  city  and  county  government, 
banking,  churches,  health  services, 
service  clubs,  fraternal  organizations, 
and  other  interests. 

Monthly  Revisions  in 
Publications  Inventory 

The  following  new  titles  should  be 
added  to  the  Annual  Inventory  List 
of  USD  A Popular  Publications.  Bul- 
letins that  have  been  replaced  should 
be  discarded.  Bulk  supplies  of  pub- 
lications may  be  obtained  under  the 
procedure  set  up  by  your  publication 
distribution  officer. 

F 2169  How  Jo  Control  Blowing — New 
I Replaces  F 1797) 

M 857  Hides  and  Skins  from  Locker 
Plants  and  Farms — New  (Re- 
places F 1055) 

The  following  publication  has  been 
declared  obsolete  because  of  changes 
in  insecticide  recommendations.  All 
copies  should  be  disposed  of. 

F 2060  Sugar  Beet  Culture  in  the  North 
Central  States 
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TURKEY 

for  two 
or  twenty 

Since  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day, 
turkey  has  been  the  traditional 
feast. 

It  still  is.  But  today’s  housewives 
find  that  turkey  is  available  year 
round  and  in  sizes  to  fit  every  need. 
Turkey  can  be  bought  to  feed  2 or  20 
people.  And  it’s  priced  to  fit  any  food 
budget. 

The  application  of  science  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  production, 
processing,  and  marketing  makes  tur- 
key one  of  today’s  best  buys  in  high 
quality  protein  foods.  Scientific 
studies  show  that  turkey  is  highest 
in  protein,  and  along  with  chicken, 
lowest  in  fat  and  cholesterol  of  all 
popular  meats.  In  addition,  it  is 
favorably  priced  in  today’s  retail 
market. 

Improved  Production 

Growers  are  now  producing  bigger, 
meatier  turkeys  in  less  time,  with  less 
feed  and  labor.  The  amount  of  feed 
required  to  produce  a pound  of  tur- 
key has  dropped  from  over  6 pounds 
in  1930  to  less  than  4 pounds  now. 
The  growing  period  has  been  reduced 
from  28  to  30  weeks  to  about  24  to  26 
weeks,  or  less  with  smaller  turkeys. 

Growing  3,000  turkeys  per  flock 
was  considered  a one-man  job  right 
after  World  War  II.  But  with  auto- 
mation this  number  has  increased 
many  times.  Integrated  producers 
may  have  several  hundred  thousand 
turkeys  under  the  care  of  a few 
growers,  many  with  a minimum  of  10 
to  20  thousand  each. 


Specification  production  means  pro- 
ducing exactly  what  the  consumer 
wants.  Our  turkey  industry  has  been 
a prime  example.  Small  families, 
with  small  ovens,  required  small 
turkeys.  In  answer,  USDA  scientists 
produced  the  Beltsville  White  Turkey. 

Even  before  that,  the  demand  for 
more  white  meat  resulted  in  the 
broad  breasted  turkey.  Shorter  legs, 
compact  bodies,  more  meat,  less  bone, 
faster  growing,  tender,  juicy,  broad 
breast,  well  finished,  no  pin  feathers, 
pleasing  appearance — these  have  been 
some  of  the  demands  for  turkeys. 

Some  processors  say  a white  tur- 
key will  give  a nicer  looking  carcass, 
so  breeders  are  developing  larger 
white  turkeys  with  all  the  other  spe- 
cifications. New  demands  in  packag- 
ing, processing,  and  displaying  will 
continue  to  bring  changes.  The  tur- 
key industry  is  determined  to  con- 
tinue providing  the  consumer  exactly 
what  he  wants. 

Consumers  can  buy  turkey  parts 


if  they  prefer  them  to  whole  birds. 
And  special  products,  such  as  turkey 
rolls,  are  also  available. 

Turkey  has  become  a year-round 
favorite.  Per  capita  consumption  has 
increased  from  less  than  3 pounds  to 
more  than  7 pounds  in  the  last  20 
years.  Growers  now  produce  enough 
to  provide  everyone  in  the  U.  S.  with 
half  a turkey  per  year. 

Prom  Pilgrims  to  the  present, 
Americans  have  been  enjoying  turkey 
— at  holidays  and  now  throughout 
the  year.  As  demands  change,  the 
turkey  industry  will  continue  to  uti- 
lize science  to  provide  the  type  of 
turkey  consumers  want. 


Are  you  telling  America's  greatest 
success  story — the  story  of  agriculture 
— to  nonfarm  groups  in  your  area? 
This  is  No.  6 in  a series  of  articles 
to  give  you  ideas  for  talks,  news 
articles,  radio  and  TV  programs,  and 
exhibits. 
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